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PACIFIC RAILROAD EXPLORATIONS BY GOVERNMENT.* 


Before the accession of California, the western possessions 
of the United States were looked upon as a sort of fairy land 
basking under the influences of a most delightful climate, and 
enriched by the choicest gifs of Nature. Gigantic herds of 
buffaloes, and troops of wild horses of comely proportions and 
unsurpassed fleetness, des | at large over pastures whose 
verdure never paled, were said to meet the eye of the travel- 
ler at every turn. Plains of immense extent and unparalleled 
fatness lay at his feet, while ever and anon rich clumps of 
woodland, and gently flowing rivulets, invited him to shelter 
and repose. Farther on these became interspersed with hills 
and ravines, highly picturesque in effect, terminated in the 
remote distance by the snow-clad elevations of the Rocky 
Mountains, which were again succeeded by gentle slopes of 
arable land, whose western limits were washed by the waves 
of the Pacitic. 

Such were the descriptions brought back by the Santa Fe 
traders who made their annual commercial pilgrimages from 
the western confines of Missouri, to New Mexico, and by the 
more adventurous travellers who, from love of novelty or fond- 
ness for a roving life, left behind them the haunts of men to 
roam at pleasure over these unreclaimed and uncultivated 
regions. e individuals composing these expeditions were 
the very last to furnish sober and reliable accounts of the 
country they had recently seen. The spirit of daring adven- 
ture or recklessness. which induced them to undertake the 
journey, or at least accompanied them on it, the heightened 
glow of youthful imaginations, and, more than all, the entire 
transition from the usual current of their ‘ordinary lives at 
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home, seemed to gild with unreal lustre every object they 
beheld, and to enhance the pleasure of every recollection. 
To the hunters and trappers who pabenedaiiied these expedi- 
tions as guides, this life in the wilderness was scarcely less a 
second nature than a holiday. All their exploits had been 
here performed, and if it bore witness to their privation and 
peril, it testified no less of their deeds of courage and daring. 
They were really attached to it, and never so happy as when 
sitting over the a at the conclusion of the day’s jour- 
ney, narrating to willing ears the part which they had person- 
ally enacted in the romance of border-life, doubtless in most 
instances highly colored by the vividness of their own fancies. 
What more natural than that the descriptions of a country 
obtained from such sources should be tinged with the rich 
hues imparted by the autumn sunset to a distant landscape / 
The recent exploring expeditions, sent out under the auspi- 
ces of the government, have enriched us with a more accurate 
knowledge of this country, and unfortunately, perhaps, have 
dispelled many illusions hitherto entertained respecting it. 
The vast plains indeed exist, but in many instances the salu- 
brity of their climate and the fertility of their soil are more 
than called into question. Herds of buffaloes are yet encoun 
tered, but they are frequently seen scouring an arid waste 
for miles, amid dense clouds of dust, in search of a short buf- 
falo-grass. Clumps of woodland and running streams there 
are, but the traveller must look long and well, and man him- 
self to undergo severe fatigue, before he leaves the grateful 
rotection or refreshment of one for the shelter of the next. 
The immense chain of mountains which divides the waters of 
the valley of the Mississippi from those of the Pacific, and 
which appears so beautiful and picturesque in the distance, is 
found, on a near approach, to be both grand and dangerous. 
With a base stretching for hundreds of miles, and peaks whose 
lofty summits are wreathed in the snows of eternal winter, the 
traveller who has hitherto endured fatigue and privation has 
now to encounter in crossing it perils of no ordinary character, 
and such as might well appall a strong arm and a firm will. 
The plain to which we have alluded as intervening between 
the Rocky Mountains and the borders of the Western States is, 
strictly speaking, a broad plateau rising from east to west by 
a pretty regular ascent to 5,200, and in some places to 10,000 
feet, varying according to the point of approach. It recedes 
from this altitude towards the Pacific, not by a regular de- 
scent, as on the Mississippi slope, but by a series of basins 
from 1,000 to 3,000 feet below one another, and interspersed 
by mountain ee Fe om different directions. From this 
crest, which divides the country between the Mississippi and 
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the Pacific into two unequal portions, the loftier peaks of the 
be Mountains rise, oftentimes abruptly, to an enormous 
eight. 

From the western border of Missouri and Arkansas, this 

lateau presents the same features recognizable within their 
fimits, for a distance of from two to four hundred miles, After- 
wards its character very materially changes. The entire plain, 
for six hundred miles, is a gentle, undulating prairie, rising 
towards the Rocky Mountains. The soil, however, which for 
two or three hundred miles has the same rich and fertile ap- 
pearence with that within the States, gradually becomes 
sandy, dry, and less fertile. The long, waving grass of the 
east Is ws em ety by short, thick tufts, known as buffalo-grass ; 
clumps of timber are met with at rarer intervals, water becomes 
scarce, and the soil, composed of hard clay, intermixed with 
sand, with but an inch or two of vegetable mould, is seldom 
moistened by refreshing showers. As the plain approaches 
the mountains, the traces of vegetation become still more rare, 
timber almost entirely disappears, the buffalo-grass, which has 
supplanted the richer herbage of the more fruitful land lying 
contiguous to the settlements, is in its turn succeeded by a 

rowth of wild sage, almost the only plant which flourishes 
m this sterile region, and water away from the water-courses 
is so scarce, that it becomes a serious question with the travel- 
ler, in setting out upon his day’s journey, where he can find 
the next supply. 

These are the chief features presented by the Mississippi 
slope, and these do not appear to differ materially in any lat 
itude in which they have been examined, but stretch with 
tolerable regularity from Mexico on the south to the limits of 
the territory of the United States on the north. It consists, 
in fine, of a belt of extremely fertile land of from two to three 
hundred miles in width, succeeded by nearly double that width 
of what may not inaptly be termed a desert, possessing neither 
the means of inviting, nor the power of sustaining, any con- 
siderable population. Occasionally fertile spots, watered by 
streams, or hidden in secluded valleys, burst upon the eye of 
the traveller, deriving an additional beauty from the universal 
sterility which surrounds them. These, however, form too 
inconsiderable a portion to enter into an estimate of the general 
character of the country. 

On entering the mountain region which succeeds the Missis- 
sippi slope, the scene is changed. The country is broken and 
uneven, it rises with greater rapidity, and valleys covered 
with a luxuriant growth “— are here and there interspers- 
ed among the uneven surfaces. These valleys are usually 
small, but are sometimes found of considerable extent, and ot 
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a very variable character, as to fertility. Indeed, like the 
plateau which we have just described, this mountain-region 
may be classed as one of extreme sterility, composed, in some 
instances, of sandstone, upheaved, broken, and rent asunder 
in every direction, forming chasms and deep ravines, which 
occasionally become the beds of streams, and in others of trap, 
porphyry, and basalt, the latter frequently rising in the form 
of huge turrets and pinnacles to an enormous height. Ever 
and anon the traveller is both suprised and delighted to find 
in his rugged and toilsome pathway a lake studded with small 
islands, and encompassed upon every side by tall precipices, 
pees a scene of the wildest and most picturesque beauty. 
ese lakes are of such frequent occurrence, that they have 
been found by every exploring party which has crossed the 
mountains, and are always spoken of in their notes with the 
utmost enthusiasm. Such scenes of intramural beauty, or even 
the more magnificent and extended views the traveller is oc- 
casionally enabled to obtain from commanding points, furnish 
but slight remunerations for the daily toil S is obliged to 
undergo in threading these rugged mountain passes, or in 
traversing the equally inhospitable plains which lie enclosed 
within them. 
Beginning at the elevated latitude of 49°, the first of these 
eat plains is that enclosed between the Coeur d’Alene and 
Bitter Root spurs of the Rocky mountains on the east, and 
the Cascade mountains upon the west, known as the great, 
plain of the Columbia. is is a table-land whose width is 
about two hundred miles, and whose surface, with rare excep- 
tions, is entirely destitute of trees. The soil, a part of which 
lies upon the trap formation, is rocky, sandy, and sterile. Save 
those parts which lie-in immediate contiguity with the moun- 
tains, it is entirely uncultivated. Even in those localities so 
circumstanced as to be enriched by the débris of the mountains, 
and irrigated by the streams which flow from them after occa- 
sional showers, it is more than questionable whether the capa- 
city for agriculture is not limited to a mere growth of grass. 
Pasting southward to latitude 42°, we enter the great basin 
of Salt Lake, extending from the Rocky mountains on the east 
to the Sierra Nevada on the west, a distance of more than five 
hundred miles. The whole of this vast territory may be 
described as offering but few inducements to the emigrant, 
either in climate or in adaptation to agricultural pursuits. It 
is estimated that not more than one-tenth of its whole extent is 
susceptible of cultivation, and this is almost entirely in the oc- 
cupancy of the Mormons. With this reservation, the whole 
basin is so exceedingly sterile, that it is either wholly bare of 
vegetation, or scantily covered with wild sage. 
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Southeast from the basin just described, and separated from 
it by the Wahsatch range of mountains, is another even more 
sterile, reaching to the Sierra San Juan. This is a dreary 
desert almost entirely overlaid by sand, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few isolated spots, utterly unsuited for the abode of 
man. The general appearance of the surface, where it is not 
broken, rocky, or mountainous, is ary and light, like an ash- 
heap in friability, and entirely denuded of vegetation, except 
that a little bunch-grass is found scattered over the hills, and 
sometimes the streams are bordered by a growth of wild sage. 
The soil in this valley, as well as in those we have already 
described, is strongly impregnated with an alkali which is in 
the highest degree destructive to vegetation; and yet, by a 
strange anomaly, the party who traversed it under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Beckwith, found in their marches small 
spots of pasture-ground surpassing any they had seen in the 
mountain regions. 

Following the course of the Colorado river, which pursues 
a southwesterly direction, one enters the Colorado desert. This 
extends from the base of Mount San Bernardino to the Gulf 
of California, a distance of about one hundred and fifty miles. 
Its width from east to west,is variable, but is in some places 
seventy miles. Of the general character of this desert, Pro- 
fessor Blake remarks : — 

“Before I reached the surface of the desert, I had been accustomed to regard 
it as a vast plain of gravel and sand, and supposed that the latter was so abund- 
ant and deep as to impede the progress of animals and wagons. This, I believe, 
corresponds with the general impression regarding the desert. Instead, how- 
ever, of the whole plain being composed of loose and sandy materials, we have 
already seen, by the description previously given, that its basis is a compact 
blue clay, that, in many cases, has a smooth, floor-like surface, so hard that the 
passing of mules and wagons searcely leaves tracks upon it. This clay isallu- 
vial, and forms the delta of the ro a It extends northwardly from the 
head of the Gulf of California as far as the base of the mountain of San Ber- 
nardino. The evidence which this alluvial formation affords of the geologically 
recent submergence of the desert will be subsequently considered. 

“There are extensive portions of the desert-surface that are paved with drift- 
bowlders and fine gravel and pebbles. These materials arg principally confined 
to the slopes from the mountains bordering the desert, and to the upper plain, 
lying to the northward of the emigrant road. This gravelly surface is not loose 
and porous, but appears to be impacted and condensed, so that it makes a good 
road for wagons.”— Preliminary Geological Report, p. 42. 

The foregoing brief topographical description embraces 
within its ve the greater part of the territory lying between 
the States and the Pacific. With the exception of a few lim- 
ited tracts of fertile land, it is shown to consist of mountain 
precipices and barren plains, unsuited alike to agricultural pur- 
suits and to dense occupation. Through a country at present 
uninhabited, and thus restricted in its capacity to sustain a 
population, it is proposed to construct a railway which shall 
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connect the waters of the Pacific with those of the Atlantic. 
It is not too much to say, that, even in our of bold enter- 
pion this project is the boldest, its aims are the most compre- 
1ensive, and the means required for its completion the most 
eigantic, of any yet contemplated. 

uile the government explorations, on the one hand, have 
sadly disappointed us as to the character and agricultural value 
of our Western possessions, they have, on the other, clearly 
demonstrated the feasibility of constructing a railroad across 
the ranges of mountains which intervene between the Missis- 
sippi river and the Pacific, with no more serious obstacles than 
were encountered, and successfully overcome, in the construc- 
tion of similar works across the Alleghany mountains. 

These explorations embrace five distinct routes, and cover 
a section of country extending from the 32d to the 49th paral- 
lels of north latitude. Governor Stevens was intrusted with 
the examination of the most northerly route, ranning from St. 
Paul to Vancouver, near the 47th and 49th parallels. He was 
peculiarly fitted for this duty. Prior to his appointment to the 
governorship of Washington Territory, he had, as assistant to 
the chief of the Coast Survey, the entire administrative charge 
of this complex corps; and it is no mean praise to say, that 
his methodical arrangement and admirable discipline were so 
complete, as to insure the greatest amount of uniformity in 
their labors, and to call forth from his superior the am 
encomiums in that important department of philosophical and 
practical research. He was known to possess high intellectual 
attainments, excellent powers of observation, and an admirable 
faculty for discipline. Much, therefore, was expected of him, 
and, as a substantial contribution to our knowledge of the gene- 
ral features of a new and imperfectly explored section of country, 
his ponderous volume of six hundred pages has not disappointed 
the public expectation; but it has signally failed to point out 
inducements sufficiently weighty to cause the route reconnoi- 
tred by him to be seriously considered for one moment. This 
result, however? is due to the character of the country rather 
than to the party who took cognizance of it, who, in all depart- 
ments of inquiry, exercised a zeal worthy of high commenda- 
tion. It is true, that, in minuteness and exact observation, the 
joint labors reported in this volume fall far short of the admi- 
rable observations made under the superintendence of M. Nico- 
let. In instituting a comparison between the labors of Stevens 
and Nicolet, it must, however, be remembered, that those of 
the former were, from their very nature, hurried and desultory, 
embraced a wider field of observation, and were more limited 
in time, than those of the latter. The route explored by Gov- 
ernor Stevens is one whose geographical position would have 
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precluded its adoption except in the absence of other practicable 
routes. Apart from its inherent difficulties, the cost of construc- 
tion, high northern latitude, cold climate, and inhospitable 
territory, its termination on the Pacific is so far removed from 
the centre of trade upon that ocean, as to constitute not only 
a serious, but an insurmountable, objection to its adoption. 

The next route in geographical pia is that pursuing a line 
near the 41st and 42d parallels of north latitude, and which, 
like all the routes except the one already noticed, it is propo- 
sed to terminate at San Francisco. The portion of country 
lying between the Missouri river and Fort Bridger has never 
been explored with special reference to a railroad. The in- 
formation we possess of this portion of the route is derived 
from the reports of Colonel Fremont and Captain Stansbury. 
Lieutenant Beckwith, who was charged with the duty of 
making the explorations between Fort Bridger and the Pacific, 
conducted his now with judgment and zeal, and terminated 
them with satisfactory results. This route possesses many ad- 
vantages, and its examination somewhat in detail may not be 
out of place. 

Two different starting-points are proposed, one at Council 
Bluffs on the Missouri river, in latitude 40°, the other at West- 
port, which is situated at the confluence of the Kansas and 

issouri rivers, in latitude 39°. The more northerly starting- 
point would, if a continuous railroad were pes cae: hay con- 
nect with a line terminating at Chicago. The more southerly 
would follow the course of the Missouri eastward to St. Louis. 
Pursuing a westerly direction from either of these starting- 
ge the surveys would connect on the Platte river near 
‘ort Kearney, in longitude 99°. From this point, the route 
would ascend the Platte and pass through the Black Hills, or 
the eastern chain of the Rocky Mountains, either by the North 
Fork of the Platte and its tributary, the Sweet-Water, or the 
South Fork of the Platte. Both of these contemplated surveys 
would again meet at Fort Bridger, and thence follow the line 
indicated by Lieutenant Beckwith, by the Great Salt Lake, the 
valley of the Humboldt river and Fort Reading, to San Fran- 
cisco. 

The agricultural character of this route has, for the most 
part, been anticipatedin the general statement already given. 
One word in relation to its Bedlogical character. Westward 
from the confluence of the Kansas and Missouri, the prevailing 
rock for three hundred miles is limestone, often rich in organic 
remains. The limestone formation in the neighborhood of 
Westport is blue and hard. This ig followed by a limestone 
of a soft character and yellow color, and this again by a gray, 
hard sub-erystalline limestone. In longitude 100°, and near 
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the junction of the Republican Fork with the Kansas, a range 
of low hills is found (also of limestone,) which appear to have 
been the limits of a former bed of water, most probably an an- 
cient lake of considerable extent. The lines which mark the 
banks of this lake do not always conform to the curvatures of 
the hills, which extend as far south as the North Fork of the 
Red river, and perhaps still farther. The gravelly and sterile 
soil which succeeds the fertile land of the limestone formation 
is i ae wr upon a sandstone abounding in organic remains, 
which shows itself at numerous points where creeks and rivers 
have cut their channels through it. Beneath the sandstone, is 
a hard, fine-grained rock of a yellow color, which, like the 
sandstone, is often found disintegrated by atmospheric agency. 

The first cascades on entering the monntain region fall over 
a ridge of granite. The principal rock, however, is a fine- 
rrained sandstone, firmer than that ot the plain, and white. 

lutonic action has rent this asunder, scattered its huge masses 
in all directions, and upheaved the great body of it nearly to 
a vertical direction. At the base of the higher mountains, 
drifts of quartz and porphyry occur. The peculiar character 
of the more lofty mountain-peaks is imparted to them by 
trachytic porphyry. This porphyry is of a dark gray color, 
interspersed at the base of the mountains, with crystals of 
felspar and black mica. Some of the specimens collected by 
the expedition are very beautiful, and contain crystals of 
felspar, from one to two-tenths of an inch in size. As the 
mountain range is penetrated still farther, the porphyry con- 
tinues, but the crystals of felspar become more rare, and the 
mica seems to be transformed into tourmaline. Granite, gneiss, 
sandstone, and blue limestone also present themselves, not regu- 
larly but often in confused masses, as if torn from their original 
connections by intense Plutonic agency, forming a chaotic 
mass, always rugged and wild in appearance, and sometimes 
affording views of peculiar grandeur. 

The entranceinto some of the valleys, whose sides are of the 
true trap formation, is beautiful inthe extreme. As it presents 
itself in these situations, the trap is usually abrupt, steep, and 
frequently vertical. Portions of the Jeast exposed sides are 
covered with vegetation, which presents a charming contrast 
to the rugged walls, of red trap,porphiyry, which not unfre- 

uently rise in majestic gratdeur to the heighth of three or 
four thousand feet. Immediately west of the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake, the mountains consist of a limestone of the 
coal formation. Above this, a conglomerate furnishes the 
base upon which rest irregular peaks of porphyry and granite. 
In a westerly direction, this limestone not unfrequently pre- 
sents itself, and in the Humboldt mountains it constitutes one 
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of the main features of the chain, showing itself on the sum- 
mits of the highest peaks in all those irregular and fantastic 
shapes which, when exposed in lofty elevations to a warfare 
with the elements, it is known to assume. 

After crossing the Humboldt mountains, granite, sienite, and 
quartz constitute the principal rocks; but the closer the ap- 
proach to the Sierra Nevada, the more do the volcanic rocks 
take the place of others, until at last they prevail almost ex- 
clusively. One of the most remarkable rocks found in the 
vicinity of the Humboldt mountains consists of a mixture of 
agate, chalcedony, and jasper, fused together by volcanic ac- 
tion. This occurs in abundance, in a gorge named by Dr. 
Schiel, from the circumstance of its presence, Agate Cation. 
This rock possesses both beauty and hardness. It is suscepti- 
ble of a high degree of polish, and under such circumstances 
reveals rich and variegated tints, admirably adapting it to the 
purposes of the lapidary. It is highly probable that it may 
yet subserve some useful, or at least ornamental purpose in 
the arts. 

The formation of the Sierra Nevada is almost entirely com- 
posed of rocks of the newer series, as basalt, phonolite, and 
trachyte. The latter oceurs in greatest abundance, and, with 
its associates, entirely displaces the granite, gneiss, and even 
the sandstone which we have traced from our first entrance 
into the mountains up to this point, although farther south 
this chain is rich in those formations. On every side, evi- 
dences of volcanic action are met with, which give not only 
character to the rock, but form and peculiarity to the mountain 
peaks. 

“The highly interesting scenery around the so-called ‘Black Butte,’ bears, of 
all the parts of the Sierra Nevada we passed over, most strikingly the character 
of a voleanic country. Surrounded by elevated peaks and high cliffs, and quite 
isolated, stands a mountain, from eight hundred to a thousand feet high, of con- 
ical shape, and formed of black lava, apparently a monument of the latest dis- 
turbing forces in these regions, The lava is in some degree decomposed at the 
surface, and the butte, as well as the soil around, is covered with volcanic sand, 
and blocks or small pieces of that lava. In the cliffs on the west side of the 
butte, the lava passes gradually into trachyte. The summit of this mountain 
butte is rounded, and no opening in it is perceptible from below.”—Schiel’s 
Report, p. 181. 

This geological sketch of the country traversed by the 
middle railway route will.serve the two-fold purpose of in- 
forming the reader what particular strata occur on the line 
and may be made subservient to railway construction, and of 
enabling him without further detail, to arrive at tolerably cor- 
rect conclusions as to the mineral character of the country 
north and south of this section. Itis true that each district of 
slope or mountain is stamped by its own peculiarities, requiring 
separate examination and description for accurate detail; but 
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notwithstanding this diversity of structure in particular locali- 
ties, the main features of the whole country will be found to 
bear so marked an indentity as to render the deductions made 
from such a vast and comprehensive generalization as is here 
attempted somewhat reliable, at least sufficiently so for a cur- 
sory view. The duty of making a general foes en survey 
of the whole country lying between the Mississippi river and 
the Pacific, has been assigned to Professor Blake, who has 
already distinguished himself by his geological observations 
on the great desert and the surrounding mountain country. 
The field is both rich and comprehensive, and with the zeal 
which has hitherto characterized his labors, we have reason to 
hope that he may add largely to his present reputation and to 
geological science. 

In addition to the geographical notice already given, it may 
be proper to state, that, after passing the 99th meridian, the 
only extensive body of cultivable land on the whole route is 
that embraced in the Great Basin, and in the possession of the 
Mormons. The entire area of soil susceptible of cultivation is 
one thousand one hundred and eight square miles. About 
one-tenth of this can be cultivated either without irrigation or 
with unexpensive works ; the remainder would require costly 
works to develop it. The Mormons have congregated in these 
rocky fastnesses to the number of twenty-seven thousand, and 
have appropriated to themselves every acre of arable land in 
the whole basin. It is hardly to be supposed that, with the 
peculiar views entertained by them in regard to the possession 
of territory, which rendered them so unpleasant neighbors in 
Illinois and Missouri, they would quietly submit to any inroads 
on their territorial rights. Were this region capable of sus- 
taining a large population, a curious problem in political 
economy wield soon need to be core 3 As it is, there is 
every probability of their being left in undisturbed possession 
of their present home, until such time as they determine this 
question for themselves. 

The distance by this route from Council Bluffs to Benicia, 
the western terminus near San Francisco, is 2,032 miles, its 
sum of ascents and descents 29,120 feet, and its estimated cost 
$116,095,000. From Council Bluffs or Fort Leavenworth to 
the entrance into the Black Hills, a distance of about 600 
miles, the ascent would average about 40 feet to the mile, and 
the route would not vary materially from any of the others 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky mountains. This part 
of the route may be considered as possessing great advantages 
for the construction of a railroad. Its chief disadvantage con- 
sists in the inadequate supply of timber along the whole line, 
and the almost entire absence of it in the desolate region west 
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of longitude 99°. After entering the Black Hills, this route 
has peculiarities and difficulties of its own. From the first 
gorge in these mountains until the summit of the Pass is at- 
tained, a distance of 291 miles, the work resembles that of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in its passage through the 
Alleghanies, and would be both difficult and expensive. 
From,the Pass to Fort Bridger, the work would be somewhat 
less expensive, yet similar in character. The elevation at Fort 
Bridger is 7,490 feet. The distance from Council Bluffs is 
942 miles; from Fort Leavenworth, 1,072 miles. 

From Fort Bridger the route ascends the water-shed between 
the waters of Green river and those of the Great Salt Lake, 
with grades of from 40 to 60 feet per mile, and, after following 
the White Clay creek to its junction with Weber river, pro- 
ceeds with this latter stream through a wild and precipitous 
gorge in the Wahsatch mountains, in the valley of the Great 
Salt Lake. This gorge, which is extremely narrow and rugged, 
furnishes one of the chief obstacles to the construction of a 
railroad, but the difficulties, although great, are not insur- 
mountable. 

The route from this point to the Hamboldt mountains, a 
distance of 600 miles, lies across the Great Salt Lake valley, 
and may be easily pursued. The Humboldt mountains are 
entered by a pass, which extends nine miles, aud opens upon 
the Humboldt river. The steepest grade in this pass is 89 feet 
to the mile, for eight miles. A descent is made thence into 
the valley of the Humboldt river. This stream is followed 
for 190 miles, and is then left to pursue a line to Madelin 
Pass in the Sierra Nevada chain, a distance of 119 miles. 
From this Pass the plateau of the Sierra Nevada, a plain 
about 40 miles from east to west, covered with isolated peaks 
and irregular ridges, and about 5,200 feet above the level of 
the sea, is reached. After crossing this plain another descent 
is made into the valley watered by the Sacramento river, 
whose course is followed, between the Sierra Nevada and the 
Coast mountains, to Benicia, the terminus of this road. 

So far as mere location is concerned, this route possesses 
advantages far above all others. The possibility of construct- 
ing a railroad 2,000 miles in length, across a mountainous 
country torn asunder and upheaved by volcanic agency, 
bristling with lofty summits, dad cut up by deep and apparently 
impassable chasms, without a single tunnel or a ail above 
100 feet in the mile, seems searcely credible. Yet such is the 
result of Lieutenant Beckwith’s explorations, a result in which 
those who know him best repose entire confidence. 

From the description already given of the agricultural ca- 
pabilities of this route, it may readily be imagined that timber 
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is extremely rare, and difficult of attainment. Fuel for the 
use of the working parties may possibly be procured in most 
places along the line. Timber for cross-ties and lumber is 
found only at intervals from two to seven hundred miles apart. 
No reliance whatever can be placed on fuel for the use of 
locomotives at any part of the route. Indeed, the propriety 
of planting young forests for future consumption is a matter 
which has gravely entered into the consideration of those whose 
attention has been called to the subject. 

The route near the 38th and 39th parallels of latitude, which 
is wholly impracticable, was prosecuted from the mouth of the 
Kansas to Sevier river in the Great Basin, where the explora- 
tions were suddenly terminated by the murder of Captain 
Gunnison and several of his associates by the Indians, toward 
whom he had manifested great kindness, and with whom he 
supposed himself on the best of terms. Captain Gunnison, 
with Messrs. R. H. Kern, F. Creutzfeldt, William Potter, and 
John Bellows, and an escort of a corporal and six men, left 
the camp for the purpose of rag the vicinity of Sevier 
Lake, thought to be some 18 miles distant. On the morning 
of the following day, the corporal of the escort came reeling 
into the camp, weak and exhausted, cones able to commu- 
nicate, except in a few broken sentences, the sad news that 
Fi Gunnison and his party had been surprised by the 
Indians in their camp, aud that those who were unable to 
escape were all butchered. 

The details of this sad catastrophe are given in the words 
of Lieutenant Beckwith, his second in command. 

“Captain Gunnison had encamped early in the afternoon, while the wind and 
storm were yet fresh, and doubtless feeling the security which men come to in- 
dulge after passjng long periods of time surrounded by savages without actually 
encountering them. The abundant grass and fuel of a little nook in the river- 
bottom, sheltered by the high second bank of the river on one side, and thick 
willows, distant scarcely thirty yards, on two of the others, with the river in 
front, offering a tempting place of comfort and utility, which was perhaps ac- 
cepted without even a thought of danger. It was known to the party that a 
band of Indians was near them, for we had seen their fires daily since entering 
the valley; but an unusual feeling of security against them was felt, as Captain 
Gunnison had learned that a recent quarrel, resulting in several deaths, which 
they had had with the emigrants, had terminated, and that, note nenans 
this difficulty, they had remained at peace with the neighboring settlers, whic 
had been confirmed and guaranteed for the future in a ‘talk’ held with some of 
the Indians of this band, by an agent of the Governor of the Territory, during 
our stay near Fillmore. is information, Captain Gunnison told me before 
leaving, relieved him of any apprehension he might otherwise have felt regarding 
this band, and which was the reason for having asked for so small an escort to 
accompany him, which his guide, an experienced citizen of the Territory, deemed 
sufficient. 

“The usual precaution of a om « guard had been taken, each of the party 
(including the commander ) in turn having performed that duty during the night. 
At the break of day all arose, and at once engaged in the usual duties of a camp 
preparatory to an early start, to reach that day the most distant point of ex- 
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plaseiien for the present season. The sun had not yet risen, most of the party 
eing at breakfast, when the surrounding quietness and silence of this vast plain 
was broken by the discharge of a volley of rifles and a shower of arrows through 
that devoted camp, mingled with the savage yells of a large band of Pah-Utah 
Indians, almost in the midst of the camp; for, under cover of the thick bushes, 
they had approached undiscovered to within twenty-five yards of the camp- 
fires. The surprise was complete. At the first discharge, the call to ‘seize your 
arms’ had little effect. All was confusion. Captain Gunnison, stepping from 
his tent, called to his savage murderers that he was their friend; but this had 
no effect. They rushed into camp, and only those escaped who succeeded in 
mounting on horseback, and even then they were pursued for many miles. The 
horse of one fell near camp, tumbling his rider under a bush, where he lay for 
six or seven hours, while the Indians were passing him on every side, until finally 
he could no longer hear them near him or in the camp, when he left, and was 
met soon afterwards by Captain Morris’ party, which reached the fatal spot 
just before night. Two Indians were seen near camp by Lieutenant Baker and 
Mr. Potter, brother of the guide, but they were not able to come up with them 
before darkness enabled them to escape. The bodies of the slain were not all 
found at dark, and hope still lingered, as a bright fire was built to assure any 
survivor of safety. But the long weary night, rendered hideous by the howling 
of wolves, wore away, as this little band of armed men, barely larger than that 
which had already been sacrificed, lay near the fatal spot, and day dawned only 
to discover the mutilated remains of their recent comrades, none of them being 
scalped—a barbarity which some of the tribes on this part of the continent 
seldom indulge. Some of their arms were, however, cut off at the elbow, and 
their entrails cut open; and, the wolves having had access to them during the 
day and to those exposed during the night, their bodies were in such a condi- 
tion that it was not deemed possible to bring them away—not even that of 
Captain Gunnison, who had fallen piereed with fifteen arrows.”—Beckwith’s Re- 
port, p. 82. 

The route near the 35th parallel, explored by Lieutenant 
Whipple, is found to be quite game toe The reports of this 
officer and his associates, which are so brief as to be embraced 
in a volume of forty-three pages, show that the same advan- 
tages are found, and the same difficulties met with, as have 
been delineated in the description of the route near the 41st 
parallel. The steepest grade upon this route is 100 feet to the 
mile ; many occur of from 40 to 70 feet, and one tunnel three 
and a half miles in length is required. Timber is scarce, and 
is met with at intervals of from 100 to 500 miles. The country, 
after passing the 99th meridian, is generally sterile, and un- 
suited for dense ans at any point. It is at present for 
the most part uninhabited, and from all appearances is likely 
to continue for ages an unreclaimed, and in many parts a desert 
waste. The estimated cost of the work and appointments on 
this route is $169,000,000. 

The last route to be noticed is that near the 32d parallel of 
north latitude. The examination of different parts of this 
route was confided to several different parties. That portion 
of it from Preston on the Red river to the Rio Grande was 
assigned to Captain Pope ; from the Rio Grande to the Pimas 
villages on the Gila, to Lieutenant Parke; from the Pimas 

i s, along the Gila to its mouth, to Major Emory; and 
from the mouth of the Gila to San Francisco, to Lieutenant 
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Williamson. All of these gentlemen belong to the corps of 
Topographical Engineers, and = confidence is placed in 
their respective reports by the chief of the War Department. 
Indeed, with the exception of the extreme northern route, ex- 
amined by Governor Stevens, the explorations on this seem 
to have been conducted with greater care and minuteness 
than on any of the others. 

That portion of the route examined by Captain Pope, from 
Red river to the Rio Grande, a distance of 646 miles, is 
naturally divided into three distinct belts. The first belt, from 
the Red river to the Staked Plain, 352 miles, is described by 
him as one of great fertility. The Staked Plain, which con- 
stitutes the second belt, is 125 miles wide, and has an eleva- 
tion of 4,500 feet. It is a barren plain, at certain seasons en- 
tirely destitute of water and vegetation, and without trees. 
Between this plain and the Rio Grande, 163 miles, the country 
is divided by ridges of mountains into three valleys, or rather 
plains; for the mountains in this section of the country are 
not succeeded, as is usual, by corresponding valleys. These 
table-lands, although destitute of wood and water, are covered 
by arich growth of luxuriant grass, which adapts them for 
pasturage. It is questionable whether any part can be relied 
on for cultivation. 


“The space between the eastern base of the Staked Plain and the Red River, 
at the parallel of 34°, is occupied by that portion of Northern Texas drained by 
the tributaries of the Colorado, the Brazos, the Trinity, and the Red Rivers. 
With rapidly increasing advantages as you proceed eastward from the Llano 
Estacado, this region is well timbered, well watered. and possessed of a soil of 
extreme fertility, capable of sustaining a dense population. The entire country 
is so gently undulating in its surface, and presents such an abundant and well 
distributed supply of wood and water, that it can be traversed in any direction 
with trains of wagons, and is of so genial a climate that little choice of the seasons 
is considered in undertaking an expedition through it, A great portion of the 
timber of the region intersected by the Colorado and its tributaries along this 
route is the mezquite, which, about thirty feet in,height, and from six to ten 
inches in diameter, divides about equally with the prairie land this entire dis- 
trict of country. The Brazos and its tributaries are better supplied with oak 
timber of a larger size; the country is more undulating, and the water more 
abundant. Immense coal-beda, of good quality, crop out along the valley of the 
river, and every natural advantage of soil and climate is offered to the emigrant. 
A military post (Fort Belknap) has been established upon this stream, near the 
33d parallel. But by far the richest and most beautiful district of country I 
have ever seen, in Texas or elsewhere, is that watered by the Trinity and its 
tributaries. Occupying east and west a belt of one hundred miles in width, with 
about equal quantities of prairie and timber intersected by numerous clear, fresh 
streams and countless springs, with a gently undulating surface of prairie and 
oak openings, it presents the most charming views, as of a country in the highest 
state of cultivation; and you are startled at the summit of each swell of the 
pee with a prospect of groves, parks, and forests, with intervening plains of 
uxuriant grass, over which the eye in vain wanders in search of the white vil- 
lage or the stately house, which seem alone wanting to the scene. 

“The delusion was so perfect, and the recurrence of these charming views so 
constant, that every swell of the ground elicited from the party renewed expres- 
sions of surprise and admiration. 
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“It may seem strange that a region suggestive of such florid deseription should 
still remain so nearly uninhabited; but it must be remembered that this part of 
Texas is yet but partially explored, that it is far from the markets, and that it 
is still infested by bands of hostile Indians, A full knowledge of its startling 
beauty, and of its amazing fertility, and the construction of facilities of commu- 
nication with a market, will soon convert this charming region into a reality, of 
which nature has exhibited so beautiful a presentment. 

“Over a very gentile dividing ridge we descended upon the tributaries of the 
Red River, and a great increase in quantity and size of timber was immediately 
apparent. At least four-fifths of the country drained by the tributaries of Red 
River are covered with timber, and of a size and quality to be favorably com- 
pared with any timbered region on this continent. 

“The immediate valley of Red River is from two to five miles in width, with- 
out prairie in its whole extent in the neighborhood of Preston, covered with large 
timber of every description, and possessed of a soil of amazing fertility. At 
some points the surface is covered with a white or red sand, about three inches 
in depth, below which is a fat dark, vegetable mould, from three to six feet 
thick, and of the most astonishing richness. 

“The valley is being rapidly settled by cotton planters from Tennessee and 
Mississippi; and although the immediate bottom lands along the river are ex- 
ceedingly difficult of settlement and culture, from the immense size and quantity 
of the timber, they are nevertheless preferred to the prairie lands in the vicinity, 
in cons quence of the exceeding fertility of the soil. The river, at the 34th 
parallel, is about eight hundred yards wide, and is susceptible of steamboat 
navigation for five or six months of the year. 

“Proceeding from this point to the eastward, over a country well watered, 
well timbered, and of great fertility, and inhabited by whites and partially civil- 
ized Indians, who cultivate the soil, we reach at a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, the western frontier of Arkansas. 

“Of the seven hundred and eighty miles of distance from the western line of 
Arkansas to the valley of the Rio Grande, at El Paso, nearly five hundred miles 
traverse a fertile, well watered, and abundantly timbered region; and of the re- 
maining two hundred and eighty, one hundred and sixty are through a country 
which although of little agricultural value, except in the immediate valley of 
the Pecos, is nevertheless admirably adapted to the raising of stock, and offers 
every desirable facility for travel, at any season of the year.”—Pope’s Report, 
pp. 15, 16. 

That part of the route examined by Lieutenant Parke, be- 
tween the waters of the Rio Grande, which find their way into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and those of the Rio Gila, which flow 
into the Gulf of California, is an elevated and barren plain, 
whose continuity of surface is here and there interrupted by 
rugged, isolated mountains, having apparently no connection 
with any other chain or system. These mountains, like the 
plain from which they spring, are bleak and bare, and are 
denominated, from their isolated position, the Lost Mountains. 
To the eye the plain appears level, but the profile shows that 
it has in fact an undulating surface, constantly rising and fall- 
ing so as to form a series of basins, seven in number. The 
most elevated point of these basins is generally 400 feet above 
the most depressed point, although in one instance an altitude 
of 850 feet is reached, and in another 1,200 feet. The mean 
elevation of this plain above the level of the sea is 4,700 feet ; 
the highest point, which is in the Chiricahui range is 5,180 
feet. 
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The survey by Lieutenant Williamson, from the Rio Gila to 
the Pacific, indicates the pass of San Gorgonio as that best 
adapted for the purpose, and San Diego and San Pedro as the 
points on the Pacific most easily reached. San Diego is the 
more southerly point, and. has the best harbor; that of San 
Pedro being an open roadstead, and exposed to the full force 
of the northwest winds, which on the Pacific are the most 
violent. From this point it is possible, and entirely practica- 
ble, to construct a road to San Francisco. Explorations and 
estimates were made by Lieutenant Williamson for such an 
extension. 

The agricultural character of the route from the Rio Grande 
to San Diego may be deduced from the following summary 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Emory. 


“The country from the Arkansas to this point, more than twelve hundred 
miles, in its oliptetion to agriculture, has peculiarities which must for ever 
stamp themselves upon the population which inhabits it. All of North Mexico, 
embracing New Mexico, Chihuahua, Sonora, and the Californias, as far north as 
the Sacramento, is, as far as the best information goes, the same in the physical 
character of its surface, and differs but little in climate or products. 

“In no part of this vast tract can the rains of heaven be relied upon, to any 
extent, for the cultivatiou of the soil. The earth is destitute of trees, and in 
great part also of any vegetation whatever. 

“A few feeble streams flow in different directions from the great mountains, 
which in many places traverse this region. These streams are separated, some- 
times by plains and sometimes by mountains, without water and without vege- 
tation, and may be called deserts, so far as they perform any useful part in the 
sustenance of animal life. 

“The cultivation of the earth is therefore confined to those narrow strips of 
land which are within the level of the waters of the streams, and wherever 
practised in a community with any success, or to any extent, involves a degree 
of subordination and absolute obedience to a chief, repugnant to the habits of 
our people. 

“The chief who directs the time and the quantity of the precious irrigating 
water must be implicitly obeyed by the viele community. A departure from 
his orders, by the waste of water or unjust distribution of it, or neglect to make 
the proper embankments, may endanger the means of subsistence of rae Dee oy 
He must, therefore, be armed with power to punish promptly and immediately. 

“f made many inquiries as to the character of the vast region of country em- 
braced in the ‘lenate formed by the Colorado of the West, the Del Norte, and 
the Gila; and the information collected will, at some future time, be thrown into 
notes for the benefit of future explorers, but are not given in this work, as I 
profess to write only of what I saw. 

“From all that I learn, the country does not differ materially in its physical 
character from New Mexico, except, perhaps, being less denuded of soil and 
vegetation. The sources of the Salinas, the San Francisco, Azul, San Carlos, 
and Prieto, tributaries of the Gila, take their rise in it. About their head-waters, 
and occasionally along their course, are presented sections of land capable of 
irrigation. 

The whole extent, except on the margin of streams, is said to be destitute 
of forest-trees. The Apaches, a very numerous race, and the Navajoes, are the 
chief occupants; but there are many minor bands, who, unlike the Apaches and 
Navajoes, are not nomadic, but have fixed habitations. Among the most re- 
markable of these are the Soones, most of whom are said to be albinos. The 
latter cultivate the soil, and live in peace with their more numerous and savage 
neighbors. 
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“Departing from the ford of the Colorado in the direction of Sonora, there 
is a fearful desert to encounter. Alter, a small town, with a Mexican garrison, 
is the nearest settlement. 

“ All accounts concur in representing the journey as one of extreme hardship, 
and even peril. The distance is not exactly known, but it is variously repre- 
sented at from four to seven days’ journey. Persons bound for Sonora from 
California, who do not mind a circuitous route, should ascend the Gila as 
far as the Pimos village, and thence penetrate the provinee by way of Tucson.” 

In the construction of a railway by either of the routes in- 
dicated, the means of procuring a supply of fuel and water 
for the use of the road when completed becomes a very im- 
portant inquiry. In the sketch of the country already given, 
it is pretty clearly demonstrated that on reliance whatever can 
be placed upon any part for a permanent supply of wood for 
fuel. Barren and dreary wastes without a sign of vegetation 
beyond a few stinted bushes, entirely devoid of the presence 
of a single tree, are encountered upon every route, and form 
a principal feature in the scenery. The most that can be ex- 

cted of these is a precarious supply of fuel for those engaged 
in the construction of the road, the timber for the work being 
drawn from the moyntain-sides, which here and there, in favor- 
ed locations, present a forest of respectable size, but which 
are wholly inadequate to furnish the road with any considerable 
amount of fuel. Besides, when it is considered that these 
patches of woodland are separated from one another by hun- 
dreds of miles, it becomes obvious that the transportation of 
wood for fuel from station to station, at such remote distances, 
must increase its cost to an amount so enormous, as to preclude 
the possibility of its use for locomotive purposes. 

Indeed, so well assured are those who have examined the 
subject, of the impossibility of procuring a sufficient supply of 
wood for fuel, that all calculations of running expenses are 
based upon the theory that coal will be used for locomotive 
penpeees. This must be procured from Puget’s Sound on the 

acific, and from the mines of Missouri and Texas on the Missis- 
sippi slope. A deposit of coal is said to exist on Green river, 
but to what extent is unknown. The rocks in which this deposit 
is found are such as to give a coal of the tertiary formation. 
As a general rule, the coal of this period is inferior in quality, 
and could come into general use only in the absence of a better 
article. The steamers on the Lake of Geneva, in Switzerland, 
however, are supplied with this description of coal, and use it 
in preference to wood. No examination has yet been made of 
the Green river coal deposit, to determine the thickness of the 
seams and the quality of coal. The mere fact that a coal deposit 
exists on that river is of less importance than at the first view 
may be imagined. In regard to the American coal-fields, it 
may be assumed that the deposit is not only greatest in quan- 
tity, but best in quality, in the Alleghany mountains, and that 
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as it recedes westward it becomes earthy and in all other re- 
spects inferior. The State of Lowa is said to contain twenty- 
five thousand square miles underlaid by the coal formation, 
and yet not a single seam in the whole of this vast deposit is 
known to exist over three and a half feet in thickness, or one 
which from its quantity and quality is likely to induce capi- 
talists to embark any considerable sum in its development and 
working as a commercial operation. This single illustration is 
sufficient to show how little reliance is to be placed on the mere 
announcement that coal exists on Green river. When it is taken 
into consideration that one-fifth of the entire working expense 
of a railroad is chargeable to the fuel account, it may be readily 
seen under what disadvantages a long line of railroad would 
be operated, which drew its supply of fuel from sources so re- 
mote as largely to enhance its price at either terminus, and 
which had no intermediate source of supply. 

It is possible to procure fuel, at great expense, remote from 
a railroad, but water cannot be so obtained. It must be found 
at fixed points, as it is needed along the line of the road, and 
hence the means of procuring an adequate amount of water 
becomes even a more important ri sa than that of fuel. This 
question has not yet been satisfactorily answered. The vast 
arid wastes over which the road must necessarily find its way, 
stretch for hundreds of miles without the presence of any con- 
siderable stream. Refreshing showers seldom fall in these 
elevated plains, and mountain streams are rapidly absorbed by 
the verdad earth of the less elevated lands. The streams 
found in the basins enclosed by ranges of mountains on either 
side, frequently lose themselves or become subterranean. Soon 
after emerging from the rocky chasms in which they are col- 
lected, they commonly spread themselves over a large surface, 
and disappear in the broad belts of sand and gravel which the 
traverse. It sometimes occurs that they reappear after their 
subsidence into the earth, and alternately are lost and visible 
for several miles, until completely sbeebed This phenome- 
non has led Dr. Blake to the conclusion, that a considerable 
amount of water may be collected by sinking wells. The pecu- 
liar position of the strata, most of which have a decided ineli- 
nation, together with the success met with at San Francisco 
and in its neighborhood, have inclined him to the opinion, that 
the necessary amount of water for the uses of the road, in ease 
of the failure of ordinary wells, may be obtained from Artesian 
wells by boring. 

This view of Dr. Blake coincides with that expressed by Dr. 
Parry, the geologist to the Mexican boundary survey. 


“The natural supplies of fresh water for these open wastes are derived from 
uncertain accumulations of rain-products in small reservoirs, or occasional per- 
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manent springs, the latter generally occupying situations in close proximity to 
mountain ranges, 

“ All these basins not directly connected with the Rio Grande valley receive 
and absorb the drainage of their respective mountain boundaries, except in the 
higher elevations, rarely showing running water, unless as the temporary re- 
sult of local rains. 

“The above indications are favorable to the formation of aqueous substrata, 
which may be reached by sufficiently deep boring, and when located at the 
lower depressions of these basin areas, the water would necessarily be brought 
to the surface.” 

Notwithstanding the opinions above expressed, the whole 
subject is involved in speculation, and can be satisfactoril 
determined only by submitting it to the test of actual experi- 
ment. A party under the command of Lieutenant Parke is 
understood to be engaged in making borings on the route sur- 
veyed by him, and may be able upon its return to present us 
with new facts. Whether the water of these desert regions 
will ever be used for railway purposes or not, the explorations 
under his charge, and the wells which may be constructed by 
him, will be of incaleulable benefit to those whom fortune or 
choice may cast as travellers upon these dreary wastes. 

Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the railroad, for 
whose construction these preliminary explorations have been 
undertaken, there can be no doubt as to the great advantages 
resulting from the explorations themselves. One of the most 
important of these is the general knowledge imparted of the 
vast tract of country subjected to the scrutiny of the various 
parties sent out under the auspices of the government. It is 
true that much of the romance which had attached itself to 
this part of the country in its unexplored state has been dissi- 
pated; but in its stead we have an accumulation of facts, 
which constitute a substantial contribution to our knowledge, 
and are of much greater importance in determining the course 
of the hardy pioneer, than any of the ideal descriptions upon 
which he was previously obliged to depend—descriptions 
which but too frequently served to lure him on to certain dis- 
appointment, and perhaps to ruin. 

Our rich possessions west of the 99th meridian have turned 
out to be worthless, so far as agriculture is concerned. They 
never can entice a rural population to inhabit them, nor sus- 
tain one if so enticed. We may as well acknowledge this and 
act upon it—legislate upon it. We may as well admit that 
Kansas and Nebraska, with the exception of the small strip of 
land upon their eastern borders, are perfect deserts, with a soil 
whose constituents are of such a nature as for ever to unfit 
them for the purposes of agriculture, and are not worth an 
expenditure of angry feeling as to who shall or who shall not 
inhabit them. We may as well admit that Washington Terri- 
tory, and Oregon, and Utah, and New Mexico, are, with the 
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exception of a few limited areas, composed of mountain chains 
and unfruitful plains; and that, whatever route is selected for 
a railroad to the Pacific, it must wind the greater part of its 
length through a country destined to remain forever an unin- 
habited and dreary waste. 





FOREIGN IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


We referred in our last to the excellent work of Mr. Bromwell, of the State 
Department, upon this subject, published by Redfield, New York. It should be 
in the hands of all who would study the subject. We are permitted to extract 
a few pages and statistics—Ep. 

PROGRESS AND EXTENT OF IMMIGRATION PRIOR TO 1819. 


We will first consider very briefly the progress and extent 
of immigration to the United States of America prior to 1819, 
the year in which the present official history begins. As, on 
this point, no authentic information exists, it must be deter- 
mined by such evidence as statisticians of that period possessed, 
and by the relations then existing between the United States 
and the countries from which persons emigrated. 

The current of migration commenced its flow from England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, and from Germany through the French 
and British ports. It was subject to many fluctuations during 
a part of this time, but continued with considerable uniformity, 
it is believed, until 1806. 

Mr. Samuel Blodgett, a statistician of more than ordinary 
research and accuracy, wrote in 1806, while every fact in re- 

d to immigration was fresh in the minds of the people, that 

rom “the best records and estimates at present attainable,” 
the immigrants arriving 4n this country did not average, for 
the ten years from 1784 to 1794, more than 4,000 per annum.* 

During 1794, 10,000 persons were estimated to have arrived 
in the United States from foreign countries.+ 

In 1818, Dr. Adam, Seybert, member of the House of 
Representatives from Pennsylvania, in his exeeedingly valu- 
able “Statistical Annals” of the United States, wrote to the 
following effect :— 

“Though we admit that ten thousand foreigners may have 
arrived in the United States in 1794, we can not allow that 
they did so, in an equal number, in any preceding or subse- 
quent year, until 1817;” and he assumes that 6,000 persons 
arrived in the United States from foreign countries in each 





* Blodget’s Statistical Manual, page 75. 
+ Cooper's Information respecting America, London, 1795. 
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year from 1790 to 1810:* to him, and to the authorities he 
consulted, this average seemed a generous one. 

During the ten years from 1806 to 1816, extensive immigra- 
tion to the United States was precluded by the unfriendly 
relations at that time existing between Great Britain, France, 
and the United States. 

England maintained the doctrine, and for a while enforced 
it with success, that “a man, once a subject, was always a 
subject.” This deterred many from emigrating to this coun- 
try from the British empire. Numbers had previously come 
for the purpose of entering the American merchant-service, 
and numbers still might have come which the fear of British 
impressment frightened from carrying out their design. — 

nother influence retarded immigration: in 1806, Great 
Britain issued a decree declaring the coasts of France in a 
state of blockade. A retaliatory decree was, in November of 
the same year, issued by France, declaring the British isles in 
a state of blockade. 

To these restrictions on commerce—and, consequently, on 
the unobstructed passage from Europe—succeeded the British 
orders in council, and the Milan decree of Napoleon. 

In March, 1809, the United States law was passed prohibit- 
ing for one year intercourse with Great Britain and France. 

n 1810, the Napoleonic decrees were ‘annulled; and the 
commerce of the United States had, in 1811, fairly commenced 
with France, but only to have their vessels fall into the hands 
of the British. 

Preparations were now making for active hostilities, and on 
the 18th of June, 1812, war was formally declared by the 
United States to exist with Great Britain. 

The German emigration sensibly felt this unfavorable con- 
dition of affairs, inasmuch as the Germans embarked princi- 
paily at the ports of Liverpool and Havre; facilities for mi- 
grating thence to this country being more numerous, and the 
expense of the voyage less onerous. Thus, from 1806, was 
the stream of emigration pent up at its fountain. 

In February, 1815, peace was concluded between the United 
States and Great Britain; and, after several months requisite 
to restore tranquility and to secure the confidenee of those de- 
siring to leave the Old World, the tide resumed its flow,+ and 
with a speed greatly accelerated: as, from authentic informa- 
tion, collected principally at the several customhouses, it ap- 








* Seybert’s Annals, pp. 28 and 29. 

+ Even in 1816 emigration was to some extent impeded. An act of the British 
Parliament allowed vessels to carry from Great Britain and Ireland to the 
United States only one passenger for every five tons, while it allowed vessels to 
carry to other foreign countries one passenger for every two tons. 
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pears that, during the year 1817, not less than 22,240 persons 
arrived at ports of the United States from foreign countries. 
This number included American citizens returning from 
abroad.* 

In no year previous to that had one-half so many foreign 
passengers reached our shores. Many, sufferings were incident 
to a voyage across the Atlantic in a crowded emigrant-vessel ; 
and there were no laws of the United States either eine 
the number of persons which a passenger ship or vessel shoulc 
be entitled to carry, or providing any measures for the health 
or accommodation of the passengers. The subject seemed to 
deserve the immediate attention of Congress. In 1818, (March 
10,) Louis M‘Lane, of Delaware, reported to the House of 
Representatives a bill “regulating passenger ships and vessels,” 
which was read twice an eed t 

In December of the following session it was ealled up by 
Thomas Newton, of Virginia, who explained the necessity of 
its passage. It was read a third time and passed by the 
House. 

After receiving amendments from both the Senate and 
House, it was finally passed, and approved March 2, 1819. 

In compliance with a requirement of this act, collectors of 
the customs have reported quarter-yearly to the Secretary of 
State the number of passengers arriving in their collection- 
districts by sea from foreign countries; also the sex, age, and 
occupation, of such passengers, and the country in which they 
were born. Annual reports, embracing that information, have, 
in conformity with the same act, been communicated to Con- 
em by the Secretary of State; and, as before indicated, from 
these reports, chiefly, this history has been compiled. 

The following statement exhibits the 


Progress and Extent of Immigration to the United States, from September 30, 
1819, to December 31, 1855. 





Periop or Yuars. By ae! ae 
arriving. a 
During the 10 years ending Sept. 30, 1829.......... 151,636 128 ,502 
si ~ ee oo - A 572,716 638,381 
= wi, hh _ Sept. 80, 1849......0... 1,479,478 1,427 ,337 
ba — (> - Dec. $1, 1855.......... 2,279,007 2,118,404 
~ - 605“ os ' Oe , See eds cone 4,482,887 4,212,624 


The country having the largest emigration is, doubtless, 
Ireland ; for, in addition to the 747,930 persons arriving from 
the United Kingdom, known to have been born in Ireland, it 
is safe to assume that, of the 1,348,682 others born, as indefi- 





* Seybert, p. 29. 
+See Annals of Congress, 1818 and 1819. 
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nitely stated, in “Great Britain and Ireland,” arriving in the 
United States, 1,000,000 were born in Ireland alone, thus 
making 1,747,930 as the total Irish emigration. 

Next in numerical.order comes Germany; England, third ; 
and France, fourth. 

The emigration of Chinese to this country was very incon- 
siderable until 1854, previous to which year the aggregate 
number known to have arrived was only 88. In that year, 
however, 13,100 came to the United States; and, in 1855, 
3,526; all of whom, with the exception of a single passenger, 
landed at the port of San Francisco: 15,950 were males, and 
were designated in the returns of the collector as “ Laborers.” 

As regards passengers from British America, the fact may 
be deemed worthy of mention, that many of them, especially 
ofthose arriving during the last four years, are known to have 
come with the intention of returning, and not of residing in 
the United States. The number of such can not, however, be 
determined. 

Finally, to the 4,212,624 passengers of foreign birth arrivin 
im the United States since September 30, 1819, may be add 
250,000 arriving before that time, making the total since the 
close of the revolution 4,462,624. 


Comparative Statement. 


Countries where born. Total arrivals. Countries where born. Total arrivals. 
PII sis Ui-e'e'id 0 0 owen 207 ,492 West Indies............ 85,317 
sb bieb da 50 603 747,930 REE « ibar a authesdedo4s 16,714 
Scotland .........0.c... 34,559 | Kast Indies............. 101 
Wiad addin dss bes 0 we 4,782 PO ee hi ceibasse nc. 7 
Great Britain and Ireland 1,348,682 BR, inisAeh cc sens panes 16 
pS Se SS ee 188 ,725 pS 14 
GIRS pieanid Sob prappiieen< 11,251 Ms divddaddive coca 4 
DOA 0 oo as cntivic bee's 2,049 MES vb k 40s cccdes 5 
Ws cacdeevccnvs 6,991 IR Gide ain coicedhu ss 2 
A SS Ae 35,995 Barbary States......... 4 
Germany ........+-..5- 1, 206 ,087 Cape of Good Hope..... 2 
Re ee 17,583 ES Ken bideiane' eed ads 118 
ji”, Peery ee ee 3,059 MEP Uda en weeks 64 do's 1,288 
Norway and Sweden.... 29,441 Canary Islands......... 278 
PIs otindddshdee an 1,318 Madeira Islands......... 208 
TERE n 6 ccc ccscccccces 938 Cape Verde Islands..... 22 
OTEEY a savic ds cececcees 123 Sandwich Islands ...... 59 
Switzerland. ........... 81,071 Society Islands.......... 5 
BUEN wicnecice dedeccece 7,185 Australia .............. 20 
SES SS 108 a Ra 14 
|, Bee eee 338 Isle of France.......... 3 
Ss 706 South Sea Islauds....... "9 
CRN e 6 0 0.00 bide-s-s cosa’ 9 MD GININE. 66 cannds <a 157 ,587 
UA bv cd as ceaacs wuss 116 United States.......... 270,213 
BIBL. 5 ven cctievicds, « 526 pa He 
British America........ 91,699 Total arrivals during the 
South America......... 5,440 36} years ending De- 

Central America........ 640 cember $1, 1855...... 4,482,887 
pA ae rere 15,969 
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STATISTICS AND GEOGRAPHY OF THE PRODUCTION OF IRON. 
One of our poets told us that Basil, the Blacksmith, was 


“A mighty man in the village, and honored of all men; 
“ For, since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations, 
“ Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the people.” 

How far this feeling of respect for my calling has weighed 
with you in honoring me with a request to prepare a paper on 
iron, Fasee not; but it is quite certain that from the earliest 
days there has been a — charm about the business, which 
has left its traces in the myths of the ancients, and in those 
mystical legends of the middle ages, that have survived the 
decay of empires and feudal institutions, and even to this day 
delight the young at the Christmas fireside. 

In one of the earliest treatises on alchemy, we are told how 
the “ Sons of God,” who first fell from their high estate through 
love for “the daughters of men,” imparted to their giant off- 
spring the secrets of extracting the metals from the earthy 
calx ; and who of us have forgotten with what intense interest 
our childhood was absorbed in those wonderful stories of King 
Solomon, in which this race of genii are represented as toiling, 
imprisoned in the bowels of great mountains, to produce the 
metals which enriched the wise king, and enabled him to build 
the Temple of God “so that there was neither hammer, nor 
axe, nor any tool of iron heard én the house while it was in 
building.” , 

Nor is it strange that to the young or the ignorant, the idea 
of magical power should attach to those who, penetrating into 
the depths of the earth, shatter the mighty rocks with explosive 
power, rivaling the thunderbolts of Jove, and by the combined 
action of earth and air, and fire and water, reduce from the 
dull ore the glowing vivid metal, till then A 

“In stony fetters fixed and motionless.” 

It is a perpetual struggle against resisting nature, and the 
victory is only won by turning her own gigantic powers against 
herself, so that the ancients called in the aid of Gods to account 
for the triumph; and for the gift which, as A%schylus has it, 
“has shown itself a teacher of every art to mortals, and a great 
resource,” made the unhappy Prometheus expiate the offence 
in fetters on the rude Caucasian rock. 

But in our day the interest which attaches to the production 
of iron rests upon a better < | Hm of the difficulties to be 
surmounted ; and upon a full knowledge that iron is the main- 
spring of modern civilization, Locke has told us that “he who 

rst made known the uses of iron may be truly styled the 
Father of Arts, and the Author of Plenty ;” and in our own 
day, Hood thus wittily sums up its multifarious applications :— 
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“The universality of the employment of iron is so manifest, 
especially in this country, that if any period has deserved the 
title of the Iron Age, to none can it be so characteristically ap- 
plied as to the present. The seas are traversed by iron shipe 
the land travelled over by iron carriages upoh iron roads. We 
have iron engines employed for nearly every mechanical pur- 

Water is brought along our streets by iron pipes, and 
all our thoroughfares illumined by means of gas conveyed to 
us through a similar channel. Many of our houses have iron 
floors and iron roofs, whilst the windows are closed with iron 
shutters. In short, from the gigantic steamer which crosses 
the Atlantic, to the smallest of ornamental shirt buttons, this 
metal has become so prevalent, that the country ought to be 
ticketed, like a laundress’ window, with ‘Ironing done here.’ 
But the wealth and comfort arising from this state make it 
equivalent to the much more lauded advantages of the Golden 
Age.” 

The hand that penned these characteristic words was scarce 
cold in the grave before that great temple of industry, reared 
like a creation of magic, had been opened in the metropolis of 
the world, to receive the products of every clime, and exhibit 
the fruits of human ingenuity to admiring thousands. Fond 
enthusiasts dreamed that the reign of universal and perpetual 

ace had been inangurated, and that the material which had 
een used for dealing out death and destruction was now for 
evermore consecrated to human progress, and a higher civiliza- 
tion. But scarce had the last notes of the national anthem died 
in the ears of the heterogeneous mass of hearers who were as- 
sembled from all nations and tongues of the earth to witness 
the magnificent closing of the most magnificent spectacle which 
mankind has ever seen, when the rude alarm of war burst upon 
astonished Europe; and all the energy, skill, and genius of the 
world were called into play to devise new methods of applying 
iron to the work of destruction. Steamers hurried masses of 
men and supplies with a speed which throws the achievements 
of Napoleon into the shade. <A railway is constructed from 
the sea to the beleagured city; the steam-whistle shrieks its 
wild requiem over the dead and dying as it conveys them by 
the car load to hospitals, sanctified By the holy and heroic 
presence of woman. The telegraph carries the swift me 
of death, from the entrenched camps to the cabinets of minis- 
ters, a thousand miles away. The tidings of victory or defeat 
are heard by a listening world before the great cannons have 
ceased to roar. For days and weeks together, the mouths of 
these gigantic monsters vomit forth iron hail, until walls are 
battered down by the resistless shock of twenty thousand tons 
of cannon balls; and the stern old Russian, who had stood un- 
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moved while he lost his thousand men a day, is conipelled to 
retire before what he graphically describes as “ the fire of hell.” 
It is the terrible energy with which iron has been employed 
in this contest, rather than any skill in strategy or diplomacy, 
which now enables the world to felicitate itself with the pros- 
pert of peace after the lapse of two short years, instead of 
1aving to endure all the miseries of a struggle protracted for 
thirty years, as in all former European contests. But my 
limits on this occasion do not permit to trench on the domain . 
of the moralist, nor even of the man of science. My investi- 
gation will have reference solely to the statistics and geography 
of the production of iron; and if, as I fear, the results be found 
dry, and lacking in originality, my apology must be found in 
the name and objects of this Society, and in the consideration, 
so well stated by another, “that statistics are far from being 
the barren array of figures ingeniously and laboriously con- 
bined into columns and tables, which many persons are apt to 
suppose them. They constitute rather the ledger of a nation, 
in which, like the merchant in his books, the citizen can read, 
at one view, all the results of a year, or a period of years, as 
compared with other periods, and deduce the profit and loss 
which has been made in morals, education, wealth, or power.” 

And first, I shall attempt to give you a succinct account of 
the growth of the business. Iron was known to the ancients ; 
but being the most difficult of the metals to reduce, it came 
into use after the other metals were well known. Tubal-Cain 
is admitted to have been the first manufacturer; but on so 
small a scale was his business established, that even in the 
days of Homer, a piece of iron which a single man could throw 
was offered as the most precious prize at the games in honor 
of the death of Patrocles. 

“Let him whose might can hurl this bowl, arise: 
Who farthest hurls it, takes it as his prize.” 

When Porus came from the land of gold and pearls and 
diamonds to propitiate the conquerer. of the world, it is re- 
corded that his most precious gift to Alexander was a piece of 
Indian iron weighing forty pounds. In the days of Pliny it 
had come into more — use ; and he is equally eloquent 
in describing its application in the arts of peace, as he is in- 
dignant at its perversion to the purposes of war. But it was 
not until long after the Christian era that its production was 
aided by any mechanical appliances worthy of the name. It 
is exceedingly doubtful whether cast-iron, (earburet of iron,) 
was known until the 13th century after Christ. Previous to 
this time, iron was made by simply placing the ore and char- 
coal in layers in a rade oven, and smelting it by a blast forced 
in by a common bellows, worked by the hand of man. 
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We are accustomed to regard the crusades purely as an out- 
burst of religious enthusiasm at a time when the civilization 
of the world afforded no outlet for the pent-up energies of 
men, and to attribute to them no other practical result than 
the impoverishment of the nobles, and the consequent libera- 
tion of the serfs. But it is probable that the returning cru- 
saders brought back with them the knowledge of the manu- 
facture of cast-iron, thus identifying the birth of modern civili- 


‘ gation with the birth-place of that divine religion which has 


accomplished for the moral elements of our nature what the 
use of iron has for the practical progress of the race. 

The knowledge thus acquired was soon put to use yg 
out Europe; but it surprises the inquirer to find that in the 
ae! 1740, only 116 years ago, the total production of iron in 

ngland amounted to not more than 17,350 tons, made by 
fifty-nine furnaces, giving an annual production of 294 tons to 
each furnace. At that time I am satisfied that the total pro- 
duction of Europe did not exceed 100,000 tons, of which 
60,000 tons were made in Sweden and Russia, and one-half of 
this was imported into England. The annual consumption of 
iron in England was, therefore, 15 pounds per head of popula- 
tion, and in Europe did not exceed 2 pounds per head. The des- 
truction of wood caused by this insignificant product, was so 
rapid, that the business of making iron was likely to be ex- 
tinguished, when, as is the universal rule, the evil which was 
dreaded gave birth to a remedy which imparted new life to 
the production, and has enabled it to reach its present gigan- 
tic proportions. This remedy was the substitution of pit, or 
mineral coal, for charcoal. To Dud Dudley, an Englishes, 
is due the merit of this discovery, or at least of its practical 
application; and to him, more than any other man, belongs 
the title of the “Father of the Iron Trade.” But his discove- 
ry made little progress for the period of 100 years. In 1750 
it came into general use; and in 1760 the first blowing cylin- 
ders were erected by Smeaton, at the Carron Iron Works. A 
ones furnace was there made to yield 1,000 tons per annum, 
or three times as much as the average of charcoal furnaces. 
This wonderful result agitated the whole industrial world, so 
that even the poet Burns came to see the grand spectacle; and 
being refused admission, gave vent to his indignation in these 
rather indiscriminate lines :— 

We cam na here to view your warks, 
In hopes to be mair wise; 

But only lest we gang to hell, 
It may be nae surprise. 

But when we tirl’d at your door. 
Your porter dought na bear us; 


So may, should we to hell’s yetts come 
Your billy, Satin, sair us. [A. D., 1797.] 
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The total production of Great Britain, in 1788, had reached 
68,300 tons, making an increase of 50,950 tons in 48 years, @. 
e., 8300 per cent. At this time Watts’ great invention of the 
steam-engine was introduced; and emancipating the iron 
works from dependence on sites where there was water power, 
produced so great an increase in the business, that in 1796 the 
production had reached 125,079 tons, and in 1806, only 10 

ears later, it had increased to 258,206 tons, each furnace mak- 
ing an average of 1,546 tons per annum; but the average of 
the best constructed was 2,615 tons per annnm, or nine times 
as great as the charcoal furnaces only 60 years before. At this 
date, only fifty years ago, I am satisfied that the annual make 
of the whole world did not exceeed 500,000 tons, one-half of 
the present annual production the United States. The annual 
consumption of iron per head in Great Britain had reached 40 
pounds, showing conclusively a wonderful progress in the arts 
of civilization—the consumption having nearly trebled in less 
than 60 years. 

These were the results of the inventions of Dud Dudley and 
of Watts. But in 1783 and 1784, Henry Cort, also an Eng- 
lishman, inaugurated a new era in the iron business, by his 
invention of the process of puddling (¢. ¢., of converting cast- 
iron into wrought iron in reverberatory furnaces,) and of re- 
ducing the rough masses thus obtained into finished bars, b 
grooved rollers. The history of this great benefactor of his 
race is an instructive one. Born to a competence, well edu- 
cated in the science of his day, attracted to the iron business 
by an enthusiasm which no obstacles could daunt, he devised 
two improvements, so essential, that it is not too much to sa 
that the iron business could not exist without them—that rail- 
roads would be impracticable—that iron ships could not be 
built—because the wealth of the universe would not be ade- 
quate to the production of iron on a scale now rendered essen- 
tial by the wants of civilized life. He expended $250,000 in 
pasting his invention into practice; he proved its merits; he 

uilt works for himself and others, which were eminently 
successful ; he had licensed a production which would inevit- 
ably have produced to him one of the largest fortunes which 
human ingenuity has ever achieved. When his associate, a 
deputy paymaster in the navy, was proved to be a defaulter 
to the extent of £27,000, the patents were seized by the British 
Government; but instead of being prosecuted, were kept tied 
up with the usual red tape, in the office of some government 
official, “ without the slightest benefit either to the state or the 
patentee,” so that the fruits of a life of honest labor were lost, 
and Cort was reduced to beggary—a monument of the sad 
results, on the one hand, of a breach of official trust, and on 
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the other, of official routine and delay. William Pitt finally 
accorded to him a pension of £200 per annum, which he lived 
to enjoy for six years, dying broken-hearted, and the British 
iron trade generously raised £1,000 for the relief of his widow, 
And this was the temporal reward of one, the immediate re- 
suits of whose inventions have been summed up by an abler 
hand than mine, as follows: 


“In 1782, the total quantity of British hammered iron ex- 
ported did not exceed 427 tons. In 1854, the total quantity of 
pig iron exported was 293,074 tons; puddled and rolled iron, 
883,237 tons; to which, if one-third be added for waste in con- 
version, the real quantity exported will be 1,177,649 tons—total 
British iron exported, 1,470,723 tons. 

“Tn 1782, the total make of British hammered bar iron did 
not amount to 10,000 tons—too inferior in quality for exporta- 
tion beyond 427 tons. In 1853, the total make of puddled and 
rolled iron was very little short of 3,000,000 tons, which, at the 
cost of foreign iron previous to 1783 and 1784, averaging, ex- 
clusive of duty, £40 13s. 4d. per ton, would be not less than 
£92,000,000 sterling ; whereas, by puddled and rolled iron, at 
the average cost not exceeding £10 per ton at the most, it 
has cost only £30,000,000 tating, thus saving in one year 
£62,000,000 sterling, as compared with foreign bar iron ; bein 
all made out of materials previously useless, and by British 
labor. For the last 66 years, including money less paid to 
foreign countries for bar iron, and more received from them 
for 8,000,000 tons of British puddled and rolled iron, besides 
17,000,000 tons for home consumption, extra profits to the iron 
manufacturer, £37,000,000 sterling, and profit to the mineral 
owners at least £12,000,000 sterling, the whole saving to the 
country is equal to £300,000,000 sterling, besides feeding and 
clothing four generations of workmen and their families, or 
more than 600,000 people for sixty-six years. These are the 
services of Henry Cort.” 


I have detained you too long from the main subject; but 
less I could not say, without being treacherous to the memory 
of a man to whom justice has never been done.* 

Since the time of Cort, with the exception of the introduc- 
tion of the hot blast, in 1829, and of the use of anthracite 
coal in 1837, of which I shall have occasion hereafter to speak, 
no material improvement has been made in the modes of 
making iron, and in 1806 all the processes were in use which 
now prevail in the best constructed works. The tem of 
the business was thenceforth very rapid, limited only by the 
consumption of product. . 





*1 have since learned that a subscription is on foot in England for the benefit 
of Cort’s descendants. 
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In 1818, the product of Great Britain 


was estimated .at.......... 300,000 tons. 
“ 1820, og ee 400,000 “ (Mushet.) 
“ 1893, SoS): eee 452,066 “ (Official.) 
“ 1895, © > he erie Te 581,367 “ 


At which date the yield of each furnace averaged 2,228 tons, 
being an increase of 45 per cent. in 19 years, chiefly due to 
improved machinery, larger furnaces, and better blasts. 

hh 1830, the annual make was 678,417 tons. The use of the 
hot blast now enabled raw coal to be substituted for coke, by 
which the consumption of coal was largely reduced, 2. ¢., from 
8 tons 1} ewt. to 2 tons 18} ewt. for making one ton of pig iron 
in Scotland, to whose ores and coals it was found to be chiefly 
applicable. As the present make of Scotland is now over 
800,000 tons, the annual saving in coal is nearly five millions 
of tons, or about the quantity mined on the Atlantic slope of 
the United States. It is worthy of note that Neilson was com- 
pelled to enforce his patent by legal process against the com- 
bined strength of the trade; and it was only after years of 
vexatious delay that his patent was affirmed on appeal to the 
House of Loni and that he received the reward of his great 
discovery. It is recorded that the Bairds, the princely propri- 
etors of the Gartsherrie Works, and who, from being day- 
laborers in a coal mine, have achieved their present position 
as the makers of over 100,000 tons of pig iron per annum, and 
as the richest manufacturers in the world, settled Neilson’s 
damages for infringement, by a check on the Bank of England 
for £150,000 sterling. So marked was the effect of this dis- 
covery, that 

In 1836, the make amounted to 1,000,000 tons. 
“ee 1839, “ “ 1,248,781 “cs 


“ 1840, rs 7 1,396,400 “ 
“ 1845, « ‘“ 1,512,500 « 
official. “ 1847, - es 1,999,608 ve 
« 1859, ‘ «“ 9701000 « 
( Truran.)“ 1854, ? 3,585,906 “ 


Made by 599 furnaces, giving an average to each of 6,000 tons, 
being over 24 times the yield of each furnace in 1825. This 
incredible product was achieved by the direct labor of 238,000 
men, and 2,120 steam-engines, of an aggregate power of 242,000 
horses, and the value of the gross product was $125,000,000. 
If you will pause to consider the infinite variety of uses to 
which this iron has been applied, for it was all consumed at 
least six months ago, you may perhaps be able to form some 
idea of the millions of human helnen whose labor it has ab- 
sorbed, and to whom it has given bread, especially when I tell 
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you, (I quote the British Quarterly,) “that a bar of iron, 
valued at $5, worked into horse shoes, is worth $10 50; needles, 
$55; penknife blades, $3,285 ; shirt buttons, $29,480; balance 
springs of watches, $250,000;” all of which increase in value 
is given by the application of human labor. 
io make this product, and reduce rather more than half of 

it to bars, there were dug from the bowels of the earth, and 
consumed— 

12,346,000 tons of iron ore, 

2.450000 “ “ limestone, 
20,146,000 “ “ coal. 


Tons... 44,942,000 


A sum total before which the imagination stands appalled. 

[ am inclined to believe that the production for 1855 did not 
materially exceed the figures for 1854. Even the British lion 
pauses to take breath; but it is rather from the difficulty of 
providing materials on short notice, than from any unwilling- 
ness to supply the world with all the iron which is wanted for 
its mien consumption. I shall now endeavor to ascertain 
what that: amount is, by succinctly stating the make of other 
European countries, as nearly as I can ascertain the same. 


Date. Tons. 

England........... ' ER a 3,585,906 
eer 1845—438,900 tons, estimated 650,000 
Belgium ........... AR RE 8 ey 255,000 
I ck 85 6 an aise 1849-"51—191,492 estimated.. 300,000 

Sweden............1850—-52—124,169 4 .- 157,000 
OOo nies ch din Sass 55 Maia adn we iin wiles 22,500 
pe res 1847—165,776............. 200,000 
CS PR RE aa 400,000 
Reames of Gerinaee ..... shee +: chk obese sha eennrs 200,000 
BG SOIT.» os nce Kaas + id 5s cbpueiasiee os 72,000 
GEE 5m sinsi40:0 ope anaadice + Gicdieelt seubaes:«.« 27,000 
Denmark, and balance of Europe............... 20,000 
Waited. Riles. . 6. ii0:ck s+ 0. nimmbeidinetemuiiatint « 1,000,000 
6,889,906 


The present annual production of the world does not, there- 
tore, exceed 7,000,000 tons, of which Great Britain produces 
rather more than one-half. 

Assuming the population of the world to be 900,000,000, 
the production, and of course the consumption, is at the rate 
of x oo 17 pounds per head. 

In 1740, when we have the most reliable data, the consum 
tion of iron did not amount to one pound per head. But the 
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eat fact to which I wish to call your attention, in order to 
educe the practical results at which this paper aims, is the 
distribution of the present consumption among the nations of 
the world. In order to determine this point, I have made 
very careful calculations, which show the following result :— 


tei aa Production Consumption 

Hetiea. per head. per head. 
| EE a: SE BOG TR n «5 vans ss citnn's Sede 144 Ibs. 
United States......... O68 FP ee. Sas eee —_—” 
RE See Pen a ood eng a = 
Sweden and Norway.. 92 “ .........--.0000e. 30“ 
Le es li a ae les 
SNOB os ia ok o's Ce PITS cue ss 6% ele © oae _ 
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Turkey, and the uncivilized portions of the world, too little 
to be calculated, 

A careful examination of this table will demonstrate con- 
clusively that the consumption of iron is a social barometer 
by which to estimate the relative height of civilization among 
nations; for considering in what practical civilization consists 
(I exclude «esthetic civilization from this species of estimate,) 
measuring by the actual comforts and conveniences with which 
social life is surrounded, what philosophic traveller, or student, 
will not classify the nations of the world precisely as the table 
arranges them: England first, United States second, Belgium 
third, France fourth, Germany fifth, Switzerland and Sweden 
about on a par, Austria next, then Russia, Spain, and Turkey, 
and the great outlying regions of barbarism ¢ 

You will not fail to observe another fact, that the large con- 
sumers are large producers in every case—a fact which a little 
familiarity witb the laws of trade and industry will show to 
be inevitable. 

It is plain that the consumption of iron is rapidly on the 
increase, as well from the progress in the arts of life as from 
the increase of population, and the steady march of Christianity 
and civilization, like twin-sisters, into the regions of barbarism. 
This consideration has an important practical value in deter- 
mining what future decumnd O08 be made upon the iron- 
making resources of the world; for, if it were as high] 
civilized as Great Britain, mankind would consume as much 
iron per head, viz: 144 pounds, which would make a total 
annual consumption of about sixty millions of tons, or nearly 
seven times the present product. 
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How much time will be required to bring the world to such 
a degree of civilization, it is not for me to decide; but it is 
apparent that when it reaches this point the annual consump- 
tion of iron will be over one hundred millions of tons ; for it 
is to be remembered also, that the annual consumption per 
head is increasing; that in 115 years it has increased seven- 
teen fold. If the next century should show the same result, 
the consumption would be 300 pounds per head, requiring an 
annual make of 140,000,000 of.tons. 

But the population of the world is rapidly increasing, and 
in 100 years will probably be nearly doubled, which would 
raise the consumption to over 200,000,000 of tuns per annum. 
I am aware that common sense stands appalled before these 
immense figures. Previous to this investigation, I have never 
allowed myself to look the facts in the face, and I am there- 
fore desirous to submit them to the severest examination. Let 
me ask you, therefore, to measure the future carefully by the 
vast. 
From 1740 to 1855, the production of iron increased seventy 
fold. If the same rate of increase should prevail for 115 years 
to come, the annual make would reach 490,000,000 of tons, 
and it is to be observed that the ratio of increase has been an 
increasing one for each period of ten years since 1740, and 
not a decreasing one. ate 4gr cy | with 1806, it required 
till 1824, a period of 18 years, to double the production in 
Great Britain. By 1836 it was again doubled, requiring a 
period of only twelve years. In 1847 it was again doubled, 
requiring eleven years. In 1855, a period of eight years, 
it had risen from 2,000,000 to 3,500,000, at which rate it would 
double in ten years. 

Now, if the production of the world were to double only 
once in twenty years, the make, in 


1875; would be... ..&- «00d sisiccteetaie He ct 14,000,000 
ee ee ee 28,000,000 
1915, 6 toa 0 dg saan 48,000,000 
ee of cael ides gab 96,000,000 
1955, i lee 192,000,000 


Figures, again so enormous as to defy any man of common 
sense to stand before you and say that they will be realized: 
And yet, if any one had ventured the prediction in England 
in 1740, when the make was 17,350 tons, not so much as the 
yield of the establishment with which I am connected, that 
in 115 years the make would reach 3} millions of tons, he 
would have been regarded as a lunatic, and told that all the 
men, and all the wealth, and all the mineral resources of Great 
Britain were not adequate to one-fourth of such an incredible 
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roduction. Allow me to apply a further test to this matter. 

n Great Britain there is one mile of railroad to about eight 
square miles of surface. In Connecticut the ratio is about one 
to six. In the State of New York the ratio is about one to 
twenty. The habitable world would not be ever supplied with 
the conveniences for travel and transport if one mile of rail- 
road were built for each ten square miles of surface. Now, 
according to the best authorities, there are 20,000,000 of 
square miles of habitable surface on the globe, which will ulti- 
mately require 2,000,000 miles of railroad. To lay and operate 
this quantity will require 600,000,000 tons of iron, the annual 
wear and operation of which will demand at least 60,000,000 
tons per annum. The consumption for railroads now absorbs 
about one-third of the make of iron; and it is apparent that 
while the use of iron for purposes for which it has been long 
applied is daily growing, each year brings forward new appli- 
cations which seem to indicate that there is no practical limit 
to its use. 

View the subject, then, as we may, whether by the history 
of production of iron for the last 100 years, or by considering 
the consumption per head and the progress of civilization, ap- 
plying only the law which we find at work, and which no social 

oshua has power to arrest, we are brought to the conclusion 
that, great as is the present production of iron, it is but in its 
infancy, and that the very smallest amount which will answer 
the purposes of the civilized world 100 years hence, will be 
100,000,000 tons per annum. How and where, geographically 
considered, is this enormous quantity, or the half of it, or the 
quarter of it, to be made? 

In order to solve this problem, it is nece to consider 
what are the elemeatary conditions essential to a large produc- 
tion of iron. These are— 

First. An adequate supply of the requisite raw materials ; 
ore, limestone ona mineral coal ; for charcoal can only be used 
as we have seen, to an insignificant extent. 

Second. These raw materials must be geographically so situ- 
ated as to be brought cheaply together, for the value of raw 
material does not more consist in what it is, than in where it 
is—a fact too much overlooked in the mining projects of the 
day. 
Third. There must be cheap means of transport to market. 

Fourth. There must be sufficient density of population to 
insure labor at a moderate cost. 

Fifth. There must be adequate capital to build and carry 
on the works. 

Siath. There must be the skill to manage them in the most 
economical manner, 
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Seventh. There must be indomitable energy and strict in- 
tegrity in the management; that is to say, the iron business 
can only exist on a large scale where the people are essen- 
tially industrious, intelligent, energetic and honest.* 
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Among the able papers elicited by the late Presidential canvass, is the elo- 
quent letter of Robert J. Walker. Whether in all respects we concur with its 
sentiments can matter but little. Mr. Walker speaks like a patriot and a states- 
man, and we are glad to preserve his paper in our repository, for future 
reference. 


For the first time in our history such a geographical party 
is now formed. It is composed exclusively of the States of 
the North, and is arrayed in violent hostility against the South- 
ern section of the confederacy. It draws a line, clear and 
distinct, between the North and the South, and wars upon the 
people and institutions of the latter. It declares the institutions 
of the South so degraded and infamous that Congress must 
exclude them from all that vast territory acquired by common 
blood and treasure, and which is the joint inheritance of all 
the States of Union. Louisiana (including Kansas and Ne- 
braska) was acquired by Jefferson and saved by Jackson. But 
the South are no longer held worthy to inhert any portion of 
that territory, acquired by the illustrious patriot of Virginia, 
and saved by the immortal hero of Tennessee. 

So, too, with all the vast region aequired.in the war with 
Mexico. Two gallant sonsof Virginia, Scott and Taylor, were 
the leaders of those brilliant campaigns. The blood of the 
South was poured out in copious libations, and mingled freely 
with the Blood of the North upon the many and well fought 
fields of Mexico. Beside the gallant sons of the North, a 
heroic regiment of South Carolina was swept by the deadly 
fire of the Mexican forces. Leader after leader, column after 
column, of that regiment fell mortally wounded, yet the survi- 
vors never averel and their arms were crowned with victory. 
Yet no son of Carolina, or of all the South, is held worthy to 
possess any of the smallest ” or of all that territory ac- 
quires from Mexico. From the whole coast of the Pacific the 
South is already excluded, and now the platform of the sec- 
tional party of the North is this: The universal Wilmot pro- 
viso—no slave Territory, and no more slave States North or 
South of the line of the Missouri compromise. 

There shall be no divison of the common territory, ‘but the 
North must have the whole. There are fifteen Southern and 


* The subject will occupy another paper in the Review. 
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sixteen Northern States, seven organized Territories, and a 
vast region yet to be organized. e North must have all 
these, and ali our future acquisitions. No matter what may 
be the voice or vote of the people of the Territory, or when 
becoming a State. You shall have no voice or vote in the 
matter, but the North, commanding a Northern majority in 
the Electoral College, and in Congress, must have the whole. 

But it is said the North has the majority, and the South 
must submit. Has the South no rights, or does she hold them 
merely at the mercy of a Northern majority? Has the South 
no claims on the justice of the North, and is it not unjust to 
exclude ture South from all the common territory of the Union ? 

But this is not a mere question of justice, but of constitutional 
power. The Constitution was framed and ratified by the 
States, each voting and acting for itself alone. Thus we became 
“United States,” a confederacy, not a central republic. A 
confederacy receiving all its power from the States, through 
an instrument called by them the Constitution, granting there- 
in only certain specified powers, and reserving all others. It 
is clear, then, that Congress can exercise such powers only as 
are granted by the Constitution, and that all their laws not 
based upon the delegated powers are founded on usurpation, 
and are absolute sillities. Now, the Constitution Pe rn 
no power to establish or abolish slavery in the States or Ter- 
ritories. Such is the opinion of the South, and of a large 
minority (if not majority) of the North. But, it is said, the 
North claims that such power in the Territories is granted to 
Congress by the Constitution. The South denies the existence 
of any such power. How is the question to be decided? 
Most clearly not by the North or the South, but as a disputed 
question of constitutional law, by the Supreme Court of the 

nited States. 

Now, before the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the 
South proposed to carry that line to the Pacific, although it 
gave them but three degrees and half on that ocean, leaving 
twelve degrees to the North. That measure passed the Sen- 
ate, but was voted down in the House by a Northern majority. 
Thus the North seized the whole coast on the Pacific, near 
equal to our entire front on the Atlantic. The South fielded, 
but uniformly thereafter, most justly sagntded the Niseonri 
Compromise as repudiated by the North, rejected by their 
votes, and denounced by their addresses. The South next 
proposed to submit the disputed question of the power of 
Congress over slavery in the Territories to the adjudication of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. That measure, known 
as the Clayton Compromise, also passed the Senate, and was 
voted down in the House by a Northern majority. This most 
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wise and patriotic measure submitted this question to the su- 
ag judicial tribunal created by the Constitution, clothed 
»y it with full authority to expound that instrument, and to 
restrain Congress within the limits of specific granted powers. 

But this peaceful and final arbitrament of this question, pro- 
posed by the South, was rejected by the North. Asa just and 
necessary consequence of the rejection of both these proposi- 
tions by the North, the doctrine of non-intervention by the 
Federal’ Government was adopted by the conjoint vote of the 
North and South in both Houses of Congress in 1854, and 
constitutes the fundamental principle of the Kansas Nebraska 
bill. While this measure saves the honor of the South, and 
expunges the provisions violating the Constitution, practigglly 
the North will derive great advantages from this measure. Of 
our seven organized Territories, in only one is there any effort 
to establish slavery by law, andin this one excepted case, of 
Kansas, the question would long since have been peacefully 
decided, but for the Retaerat intermeddling ot sectional 
interference of the propagandist nullifyin ‘Legislature of 
Massachusetts, and the consequences which followed. 

If this question, as provided by the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, should be left to the people of the Territory in forming 
their State constitution, it will be determined by soil, climate, 
sroduction, and the laws which govern the movement of popu- 
fation. Here, the North, sided by its greatly superior num- 
bers, by European non-slaveholding emigrants, by the greater 
facility of movement, unincumbered by the transport of slaves 
or the apprehension of their ultimate condition where taken, 
have great advantages over the South in the settlement of new 
territories, and should be perfectly satisfied with the principle 
which leaves the determination of this question, a they 
become a State, to a majority of the people of the Territory. 
This is the Kansas-Nebraska bill. This is non-intervention— 
absolute non-interference by the Federal Government. This is 
the doctrine of the Constitution. This is that rule of absolute 
equality of rights of all the States, which lays at the founda- 
tion of the confederacy. This is that constitutional right, 
recognized in the admission of new States, that they come into 
the Cinion “upon an equal footing with the other States, in all 
respects whatsoever.” But that equality does not exist if other 
States did accede or come into the Union, with or without 
slavery at their pleasure, and Kansas cannot do so. 

There is another reason, not heretofore adverted to, which 
seems to render it impracticable long to maintain slavery in 
Kansas. In all the slave States there is a large majority of 
voters who are non-slaveholders ; but they are devoted to the 
institutions of the South—they would defend them with their 
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lives—and on this question the South are a united peuple. 
This class, eo, of many small farmers, of merchants, 
professional men, mechanics, overseers, and other industrial 
classes, constitute mainly the patrol of the South, and cheer- 
fully unite in carrying out those laws essential to preserve the 
institution. Against a powerful minority and constant agita- 
tion slavery could not exist in any State. It is a well known 
fact that this result would have followed soon in several of the 
slave States but for the unanimity speedily produced there by 
the abolition agitators and intermeddlers of the North. Now, 
Kansas is much divided on the question of slavery there; 
there is a powerful minority there, if not a majority—a part 
saps Be , but bitterly hostile to the institution ; and for this 
in addition to the reasons before given, I do not believe Kan- 
sas will become a slave States. Nor is it important, if the 
North will adopt the principles of the Kansas bill—absolute 
non-intervention and non-interference any where by the Fed- 
eral Government with the question of slavery. The North 
are in a constantly augmenting majority in Congress and the 
electoral college, and can carry out all proper measures with 
an onward career of power and prosperity, if they will only 
adhere to the principles of justice re of the Constitution. 
The so-called “republican” party does not adopt the resto- 
ration of the Missouri compromise, but distinctly repudiates 
that measure, and declares there shall be no slave Territory, 
and no more slave States anywhere or under any circumstan- 
ces admitted into the Union, however clear or unanimous may 
be the will of the people of such State or Territory, or how 
southern the location. The very question then, on which this 
party rests, is sectionalism: its candidates are sectional, and 
anticipating no electoral vate from the South, it looks for suc- 
cess exclusively to the North. Nay, more; it assumes the ex- 
clusive right of the North to decide this question, and rejecting 
all division of the common Territory by any line, it claims the 
whole for the North—diseards the vote of the people of the 
Territory, either before or in becoming a State, and rejects 
also the arbitrament of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It is conceded that, under the Constitution of the United States, 
slaves are property, and whether they may or may not be held 
as such in the Territories, is the great disputed question of 
constitutional law. It involves rights of property, and as such 
is peculiarly a judicial question. But the Supreme Court of 
the Union is to be superseded by the popular suffrage of the 
North, and these rights of property are thus to be decided. 
Such a doctrine is not only sectional, agressive, and bellige- 
rent, but agrarian and revolutionary. .t is an overthrow of 
the Constitution, of all its guarantees, and of every conservative 
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principle on which it is founded. Such a government would 
net be a constitutional republic, but an elective despotism. 
But it is said the North are the majority, and such is their 
will. Sic volo sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas. But the 
votes and will of the French people made Napoleon the Great 
first their Consul and then their Emperor, and the votes and 
will of the French people made Napoleon III. first their Presi- 
dent, and then clothed him with the imperial purple. Such 
was the will of the people; but with us the Constitution is the 
supreme law, and so declared in that instrument, as framed 
and ratified by the people of each State. That Constitution, 
after withholding all but the specifically granted powers, dis- 
tributes their exercise between the legislative, executive, and 
judicial authorities. 

It created and rendered paramount to Congress the decree 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. It gave to that 
Court the power to expound the law, and es ecially that su- 
preme law called the Constitution. But this Court Is superse- 
ded by the refusal of the North to submit this question to its 
decision, and the substitution of the will of a Northern majority. 
If constitutional guarantees and judicial decisions are thus to 
be overthrown, through the vote of the people, by Congress, 
why not also in the States, by the State Ealabarss. and the 
doctrine established that all rights of property in the Territories 
are held subject to the will of the people in the election of 
Congress; and all rights of property in the States to the will 
of the people in the election of State Legislatures. If the 
Constitution is to be disregarded, judicial tribunals superseded, 
and questions involving rights of property decided at the ballot 
box by the people, in one ease, why not in all others. The 
doctrine, if asked to be applied to one species of property in 
Kansas to-day, may be extended to all property everywhere 
to-morrow. It may be extended to lands, leew rents, vessels, 
railroads, debts, stocks, and all other property, and may subject 
them all to division on confiseation by the decision of the peo- 
ple at the ballot box. If it is right for the North, by the vote 
if the majority, to deprive the South, who are a minority, ot 
all rights in the common territory of the Union, and to super- 
sede judicial tribunals on disputed points of constitutional law 
involving rights of property, will not the same principle apply 
to the State Legislatures in each of the States, and the tenure 
of all property be decided by the people at each successive 
election ? 

The truth is, the black republican platform is revolutionary 
and agrarian. It involves principles which must strike down 
the tenure of all property, in every State, as well as in every 
Territory of the Union. It discards the peaceful arbitramen 
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of the Supreme Court of the United States, the t conser- 
vative feature of our institutions; to overthrow the Constitu- 
tion and all its guarantees, and substitutes in their place an 
elective despotism, by which a majority of the people may 
abolish, divide, or confiscate all property at each successive 
election. It is said the majority of this tribunal are from the 
South, and therefore the North cannot trust them with the de- 
cision of this great constitutional question. It is but a majori- 
ty of one, and that one the venerable Chief Justice, born and 
ever residing in the most conservative of all the States of the 
South, bordering upon the North, with but very few slaves, 
from which the institution of slavery is rapidly disappearing, 
with its great river, the Susquehanna, leading into the heart 
of Pennsylvania, and traversing large portions of the State of 
New York—a State, three-fourths of whose trade and inter- 
course, by bays and rivers, by railroads and canals, is witl the 
free States of this Confederacy. 

But if such a tribunal cannot be trusted, in executing the 
functions assigned to it by the Constitution, because it numbers 
from the South a majority of one, performing its high duties 
after full argument upon both sides, deep investigation and 
research, calm and deliberate, uninfluenced, so far as humanity 
can be, by passion or prejudice, enlightened and incorruptible, 
far surpassing any other judicial tribunal upon earth for its 
talents, wisdom, and legal knowledge ; familiar with the Con- 
stitution, accustomed for many years to close examination of 
all its provisions, and to hear them constantly discussed, on 
both aden by the great and distinguished jurists of our coun- 
try, if such a tribunal cannot be trusted, because it holds ac- 
cidentally, at this time, a majority of one from the South, can 
such a question be more wisely referred to the popular suf- 
frage, B ss the North has a majority of fifty-four in the House 
of Representatives and fifty-six in the Electoral College, and 
that majority constantly and rapidly augmenting; will this 
controversy be more wisely decided by the people of the North, 
a single geographical section, inflamed by sectional passion and 
prejudice, impelled by newspaper editors, and husting orators, 
and political priests, with or without knowledge, with or with- 
out patriotism, with or without sincere religion, with or with- 
out fanaticism, with or without mature investigation, with or 
without selfish aspirations? Day by day, from the press, the 
hustings, the bookstores, the pulpit, the lecture room, the 
school-house, the theatre, the library, the author’s closet, the 
painter’s brush, and the power of song, the North now is, and 
long has been, trained and educated to hate the South, to des- 
pise their institutions, to trample upon their rights, to lacerate 
their feelings, to calumniate their character, to forget all their 
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noble deeds in war and in peace, and all their generous quali- 
ties and high intellectual endowments, and to dwell only upon 
their faults, which are the lot of our common humanity. 

Nor is this all. A direct appeal is constantly made to the 
local interests of the North, to the spirit of avarice and love of 

ower and domination, which unfortunately exist more or less 
in every age and country, and the North are told that it is 
their interest to monopolize forever, for themselves and chil- 
dren, the whole of the common territory of the Union. Under 
these circumstances, is the popular suffrage of the North that 
calm, wise, enlightened, unprejudiced, disinterested tribunal, 
to which should be assigned the decision of the great question 
involved in this controversy? Ina matter involving the rights, 
interests, and property of the South, the North is to be the sole 
judge in its own case, and to decide this matter in its own 
favor, by its own exclusive suffrage. Noman respects popular 
suffrage more than myself; universal suffrage in this country, 
on all merely political questions, within the limits of the Con- 
stitution. but judicial questions, involving rights of property 
of incalculable value, our fathers, in founding the Government, 
for the welfare and safety of all, discarded the French idea of 
their elective despotism in 1852, or of their popular assemblage 
in 1789, unrestrained by conservative decks or constitutional 
guarantees, and deciding through the popular vote upon rights 
of x 1 y: 
ivision and confiscation, followed by sack, by plunder, and 
the guillotine, were there the inevitable consequence, and 
similar doctrines would soon produce here the same dreadful 
catastrophe. No man respects the press and the pulpit more 
than myself. In discharging their appropriate functions, they 
are the highest vocations upon earth—the one for time, the 
other for eternity. No one deems more useful than myself 
addresses to the people from the hustings by able orators on 
political questions. But judicial questions, involving rights of 
property, requiring impartial investigation, should not be de- 
cided by popular suffrage, and especially when, as in this case, 
the suffrage of one section of the Union, incited by interest, 
passion, or prejudice, is asked to decide for itself, and in its 
own favor, by its own exclusive electoral vote, against another 
great section of the Confederacy. 

But this so-called “republican” platform is not only revo- 
lutionary and agrarian, but by forming a sectional and geo- 
graphical party, arraying the North against the South and 
assailing the bulwarks of the Constitution, it exposes the 
Union to imminent peril. It is the Constitution that makes 
the Union, and the subversion of the Constitution is the over- 
throw of the Union. It is revolution because it changes in 
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Constitution is written may still remain, aw 7k id 
still be administered, but even these will soon follow, 


until = 
a fragment remains of the Government formed by the patriots 
and sages of the revolution. If there are those who believe 
that the Union can long be preserved when the Constitution 
shall have been subverted and the ri gee judicial tribunal 


of the Union expunged or obliterated, their delusive hopes, 
their dreams of donttnattal and power, will soon vanish. e 
have now, not only a sectional and geographical party, based 
upon a sectional issue, and realizing all the fears of the illus- 
trious Washington, but we have a party advocating doctrines 
agrarian and revolutionary, subjecting all property to division 
or confiscation, and expunging the supreme judicial tribunal. 
I indulge in no menaces against the Uniosid I make no pre- 
dictions on a subject of such fearful import. But this I can 
say, that the South will not and ought not submit to degra- 
dation; they will not be despoiled by the North of all rights 
in the common territory ; they will not surrender the constitu- 
tional guarantees; they love the Union, but it is the union of 
the Constitution, the union of equals with equals, and not of 
sovereign States of the North, with subject States—say, 
rather, conquered provinces of the South. Rather than sub- 
mit to this, they will adopt the last alternative, separation, and 
will then exclaim— 
Thy spirit Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye; 
Thy steps I'll follow with my bosom bare, 
Though rolling clouds should lower along the sky. 

Whether residing North or South, whether in public or pri- 
vate life, my best efforts have ever been devoted to maintain 
the Constitution and preserve the Union. A love of our con- 
stitutional Union beats in every pulsation of my heart, and is 

B arx'g with every ligament of my frame. 

Amid all the cares and enjoyments, the duties and responsi- 
bilities of life, it has ever been and is still among my chief 
pleasures and consolations, to contemplate the present position 
of my country, and unfolding the scroll of coming years and 
centuries, to endeavor to r ie her advancing greatness and 
prosperity. I love to look upon her as she is, and as she is to 
be, if the Constitution and the Union can be maintained and 
perpetuated. I view her now, with a commercial marine 
greatly more than doubled within the last ten years, reaching 
now nearly six millions of tons, already surpassing that of 
Great Britain, and at the same relative rate of progress, long 
before the close of this century greatly exceeding that of all 
the world combined, as long since predicted in my official ro- 
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ports. I see our mighty iy egy of territory, stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacifie, m the lakes of the North to the 
Gulf of Mexico, occupied by nearly thirty millions of people, 
blessed with a far larger share of happiness, comfort, and pros- 
perity than Providence ever before vouchsafed to man. I see 
twenty-four thousand miles of railroad, already in operation, 
(a greater aggregate than all the rest of the world,) stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, already crossing that great 
river at various points, from north to south, soon to pour their 
united tides of commerce, travel, and business into the one 
great trunk line to the Paeific. I see the gold of California 
and Australia, and a vast portion of the commerce of Asia, 
passing through this channel to the Atlantic, meeting here the 
travel and traffic of Europe, and conducting them, together 
with our own, by this nearest, cheapest, safest, and quickest 
route to the Pacitic. 

I see the command of universal commerce passing from 
“Europe to America, and feel that ultimately the nation that 
commands the commerce of the world must command the in- 
stitutions of the world, and introduce them finally into general 
adoption, not by the sword or conquest, but by the moral force 
of our successful example, striking down the thrones of despots 
and erecting upon their ruins the glorious fabric of the people’s 
will? ji see, too, what in this probable crisis of my country’s 
destiny, it is my duty again to repeat from my Texas letter, 
that, when Congress and the North shall have wholly ceased 
to interfere with the question of slavery, the African race 
gradually disappearing from our borders, passing in part out 
of our limits to Mexico, and Central and Spanish America, 
and in part returning to the shores of their ancestors, there, it 
is hoped, to carry christianity, civilization, and freedom through- 
out the benighted region of the sons of Ham. Indeed, it is a 
most remarkable fact that while in their native Africa the race 
has made no progress, while in the mock republic of Hayti, 
or brutal despotism of Solouque, in Jamaica and the British 
West Indies, the emancipated slaves have retrograded to bar- 
barism, while even in our own North the free black race is 
generally found in the jails, or poor houses, or hospitals, the 
asylums of the deaf and dumb, the blind or insane, or in pes- 
tilent alleys or cellars, amid scenes of destitution and infamy. 
Yet in Africa alone a colony of emancipated slaves, born and 
raised in the much abused South, and trained and manumitted 
by Southern masters, we find the only hope of the African 
race and the only sucgess they have ever achieved out of 
bondage. 

When any one ventures to admonish the people of the dan- 
ger of sectional or geographical parties, he is now denounced 
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as a traitor or disunionist. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Franklin, Hamilton, Jackson, Clay, and Webster, all 
warned the people of the danger to the Union of sectional and 
pr satan 1 arties. But we, who repeat these warnings, are 
the true friends of the Union; and those who disregard these 
admonitions, and form sectional and geographical parties, are 
the enemies of the Constitution and the Binion. 

Popular revolutions are always sudden. The dark cloud is 
seen in the horizon; we hear the muttering thunder nearer 
and nearer; louder, still louder, it rolls above us—then comes 
the lightning flash, the crash of the Union, and all is over. 
We will all then stand amid the ruins of the irrevocable past. 
We will stand at the dread judgment seat of our country and 
of the world, the books will be opened and despots pronounce 
our sentence, the doom of our race, as they believe self-govern- 
ment is a bloody and delusive phantom. No, better had we 
tear the earth from its orbit, and scatter it in burning fragments 
through universal space, than meet the curses of our country 
and mankind, and the horrors of that living death which would 
follow the dissolution of the American Union. If the surren- 
der of my poor life, the remnant of my waning days, could 
save my country, gladly, most gladly, would I make the sac- 
rifice—the sacrifice! oh no, the duty, the glory of such an 
achievement. If my voice could reach even the black ‘‘re- 
publican” party, I would say re-assemble your convention, 
re-nominate your candidates if you please, elect them if you 
can, take ali the spoils, but tear down your disunion African 
platform, ere you endorse it at the polls, and give the country 
some other platform which will not imperil the Union. 

No man values more than myself the countless blessings and 
benefits of the Union. But just in proportion as are its great 
advantages will be the unspeakable disasters which would fol- 
low from its overthrow. I have never believed in a peaceable 
dissolution of the Union. If the disaster comes, it will be 
attended by civil war, and the sword must be the umpire. 
How can it be peaceful? Who is to arbitrate between the 
North and the South? Who is to have the army, the navy, 
the national banner, the public treasure or revenue, the capitol 
of the Union, the Government archives, and how are we to 
divide the public lands and common territory? What com- 
pact or treaty of peace between the contending parties can 
take the place of the Constitution, and how or by whom are 
the new governments to be formed and pacified? No, my 
countrymen, if in the madness of neuen, yassions and geo- 
rraphical prejudice, you overthrow the Constitution framed by 

Vashington and the sages of the Revolution, you can never 
provide adequate substitutes. Those who have achieved our 
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country’s ruin, can never re-gather the scattered fragments of 
the Constitution, and rebuild the sacred edifice. No, it will 
be war, civil war, of all others the most sanguinary and fero- 
cious. The line which separates the North from the South 
will be known in all history as the line of blood. It will be 
marked on either side by frowning fortresses, by opposing 
batteries, by gleaming sabres, by a! bayonets, by the 
tramp of contending armies, by towns and cities sacked and 
pillaged, by dwellings given to the flames, and fields laid waste 
and desolate. No mortal hand ean lift the veil which conceals 
the unspeakable disasters of such a conflict. No prophetic 
vision can penetrate the dark abyss of such a catastrophe. It 
will be a second fall of mankind, and while we shall be per- 
forming here the bloody drama of a nation’s suicide, from the 
thrones of Europe will arise the exulting shouts of despots, and 
upon their gloomy banners shall be inscribed, as they believe 
never to be effaced, their motto:— 
Man is incapable of self-government. 


Nor let it be supposed by the North that superior numbers 
will give them the victory over the South, or exempt them 
from the calamities of such a conflict. The financial and in- 
dustrial ruin of the North would be great and overwhelming. 
The annual products of the South have now reached at least 
thirteen hundred millions of dollars, and a much larger por- 
tion of this is surplus for export than in the North. Thus the 
total exports abroad of the whole country of our own products 
and manufactures (excluding specie) for the year ending 30th 
of June, 1855, were $192,751,000, of which there were from 
the North $67,626,000, and from the South $125,124,000, cot- 
ton alone being $88,143,000, thus showing the export of the 
South nearly double that of.the North. But in the table of 
these Northern exports is $5,857,000 of cotton piece goods, 
Now these were made out of 400,000 bales of Southern cotton, 
costing (at $50 a bale) $2,000,000, furnished by the South to 
the North, to be deducted from the Northern and added to the 
Southern export, making a difference in this article alone in 
favor of the South of $4,000,000. 

In the same manner, in the table of Northern exports, are 
found spirits of molasses $1,448,000, manufactured tobacco 
$1,486,000, spirits of turpentine $1,137,000, and a vast num- 
ber of other articles of which the raw materials are chiefly 
from the South, amounting (including cotton) to’ at least 
$10,000,000, to be deducted from the Northern and added to 
the Southern export, making the former $57,626,000, and the 
latter $135,124,000, or vastly more than double. Thus it is 
that the South furnished vastly more than double those exports 
which constitute the basis of our exchange and commerce, 
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which build up our commercial marine (the cradle of our navy) 
and employ our shipping, thus greatly more than doubling our 
tonnage, and enabling us ultimately to command the commerce 
of the world. 

So also as to the articles not exported abroad. Those of the 
South being almost exclusively raw products, and those of the 
North, to a great extent manufactures, the raw materials fur- 
nished by the South to the North, must be deducted from the 
Northern product and added to that of the South. 

The population of the free States at the last census was 
13,434,922, and that of the Sonth, 9,664,656. The annual 
products of the South now reach at least $1,300,000,000, which 
furnish the means of employment to more than three millions 
of the people of the North. This arises in various ways. In 
supplying so vast a portion of the freight and passengers for 
transportation abroad and coastwise, on the ocean, lakes, bays 
and rivers, railroads and canals, and which bring back the re- 
turn cargoes, the timber must be cut, the iron and other mate- 
rials furnished, the vehicles of commerce built, the railroads 
and engines constructed, the crews and hands employed, the 
shipments and re-shipments made, the stores occupied, the 
merchandise sold, furnishing profit, employment, and wages 
to thousands at the North. Then, too, the farmers, workmen, 
and other parties of the North and Northwest, in supplying 
manufactures and provision to the South, increasing the num- 
ber to millions. Indeed, it would be impossible to enumerate 
all the multiplied ramifications of the business of the North 
connected with the South, that give employment to Northern 
“ee and Northern labor. 

ow, by a dissolution of the Union and civil war, there 
would be total non-intercourse between the North and the 
South, an absolute prohibtion of all imports or exports, which 
would necessarily throw the trade of the South into other 
channels. This we have seen would throw out of employment 
more than three millions of the people of the North, fouldting 
the families connected with them, most of whom would be 
reduced to absolute indigence. It would not be the case with 
them of low profits, low compensation or salaries, or low wages, 
but of none, because the business that gave them employment 
would have ceased. As these millions, thus reduced to want, 
would be unable, as heretofore, to make their former pur- 
chases, many thousands more in the North would, to a vast 
extent, lose their business and employment, and thus extend 
the disaster, so as to affect most injuriously the whole people 
of the North. 

The Northern railroads, vessels, and steamers would loose 
their freight and passengers passing to and from the South, 
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the Northern stores, connected with this trade, would be closed, 
the Northern vessels lay idle at the wharves, the Northern 
manufactures no longer reach the markets of the South, nor 
the cotton be furnished in return; the ship yards and engine 
works, thus employed, would be discontinued; the Northern 
farms would cease to supply breadstuffs and provisions to the 
South—these they would raise themselves at home in lieu of 
that portion of their cotton heretofore supplied to the North- 
ern market. Their own exports would be shipped abroad in 
their own or foreign vessels, from their own ports, and to the 
same points, in the same manner, would be brought back the 
return cargoes. Indeed, such a cessation of business, of inter- 
course, of wages and employment, produced by civil war be- 
tween the North and the South, would cause here a perfect 
paralysis. 

Commerce would perish; credit would decay; all property, 
real and personal, would rapidly depreciate m value; good 
debts, to banks and others, soaid become worthless; wages 
or salaries would cease or decline; stock would sink to a nomi- 
nal value ; confidence would vanish ; all available means would 
take the form of specie, which would be hoarded, and seek its 
usual hiding places, as in all times of convulsion. To crown 
the disaster, more than three millions of people at the North, 
receiving no wages or employment, must live. They must 
have houses, food, and raiment. But how to be obtained 
Would it be by the new agrarian doctrine of submitting rights 
of property to the decision of the ballot box? Would it be by 
division or confiscation? Would the anti-rent doctrine become 
universal? Or is this too tedious a process? Would riots 
prevail? Would plunder and pillage close the disaster? But 
crimes, tumults, taxes, misery, deaths, Government, State, city, 
and county debts, at enormous rates of interest, and emigration 
of persons and capital to other countries, would all increase, 
while liberty itself would expire in the conflict, and the bayo- 
nets, as in Europe, take the place of the ballot box. The jails 
and poor houses would be multiplied; sieges and battles pre- 
vail, and thousands perish in fraternal strife. The taxes to 
support those who could not support themselves, and to main- 
tain large and costly armies in the field, would be incalculable. 

Look at Europe. Her armies now numbering nearly four 
millions of men, (greater than our whole voting population,) 
trample down the rights and interests of the people, and con- 
sume their substance, while European government debts have 
nearly reached ten thousand millions of dollars. But at least, 
they Sars suppressed the guillotine, and possess what they call 
law and order. But would we have even these, until military 
usurpation had closed the drama of blood and violence, and 
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written the last sad epitaph of human liberty and self-govern- 
ment. The picture is darkly shadowed, but it is by the pencil 
of truth, and the gloomy reality would be darker still. My 
soul shrinks from the contemplation of scenes like these, and 
my pen would refuse to perform its office in deseribing them, 
if a sense of duty did not compel me to give these warnings, 
ere it is too late, and exert all my feeble efforts to prevent the 
ruin of my country. Now, these efforts may possibly accom- 
‘plish something; after the election, my humble voice would 
be unheard or unheeded in the tempest of passion that would 
sweep the country. 

Let those of the North who tell you there is no danger, 
shrink from the fearful responsibility they have assumed, ere 
the evil day shall come upon us. They tell us there is no 
danger, that they have heard this ery beftore—of danger to the 
Union—but there is no peril. None in 1820, none in 1833, 
none in 1850, and the warnings of Washington were a delusion. 
Why, then, did they call Henry Clay the pacificator, and an- 
nounce that thrice he had saved his country? How saved the 
Union, if it never was in danger? But it was imperilled, and 
it was saved by measures adopted by the votes of the North 
and the South. But now the Union between the North and 
the South, so far as the votes for the sectional candidates of the 
so-called “ republican” party is concerned, is already dissolved ; 
for no man anticipates a solitary electoral vote for those candi- 
dates in any State of the South; but this controversy is to be 
settled exclusively in favor of the North, and by the exclusive 
vote of the North ; and the rights, wishes, and interests of the 
South are to be wholly disregarded. 


GOV. FLOYD ON THE RIGHTS AND RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH. 


There is another phase of this sectional arraignment. It is 
said that the South, with all its high claims and terrifying 
exactions, is poor and imbecile. Declamation is exhausted te 
maintain this, and figures, too, are relied upon to establish the 
fact. I feel confident that before this assemblage, a few well 
established and familiar facts are enough to answer the — 
insignificance of Southern production. What fund supplies 
the United States with European exchange? It is almost ex- 
clusively the product of the Southern States—cotton, rice, to- 
haeco, and turpentine. These exchanges constitute the foun- 
dation stone upon which rests the whole structure of the banks 
—and re the banks again, cluster and rest all the mercan- 
tile and mechanical prosperity of this city—indeed of the 
whole North. There is nota man in the community whose 
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interests are not indissolubly connected with these great in- 
terests. The country cannot be insignificant or worthless 
whose products inkl sustain this great interest. Take away 
from New York the exchange which Southern States give to 
her, and every interest, and every pursuit here would be thrown 
into chaos. ‘Te is not, however, the general aggregate of pro- 
duction which shows the et or wealth either of an in- 
dividual or a community ; the surplus over consumption shows 
this. This being, then, a palpable fact, it must follow that the 
South, with about one-third the population of the whole Union, 
and producing, according to the recent statistical statements, 
almost one-half of all agricultural productions, cannot be idle 
or unprosperous. Nay, she must be exactly the reverse. 

But I will not rely upon generalities. Let us examine a 
little in detail those vaunted statistics, which seek to elevate 
a party to power by disparaging one-half of the Confederacy. 

The aggregate productions of the United States, are set down 
in enn numbers, at four thousand five hundred millions, Of 
the agricultural products, the South is admitted to produce 
forty-seven per cent. Of the commerce and manufactures, 
she is said to have twenty per cent. Let us see what conclu- 
sions are legitimately deducible from these data? Forty-seven 
per cent. of one thousand four hundred millions annual agri- 
cultural produce, would be about seven hundred and five 
millions. And twenty per cent. credited to the South in com- 
merce and manufactures, would be about six hundred millions. 
The annual productions of the Southern States, show, accordin 
to these figures, I may set down, at a little over one onsen 
three hunted millions of dollars. Now it is claimed that the 
North has a population of seventeen millions, and the South 
has about eight millions, it is said; so that if we estimate the 
Southern population, as compared with the Northern, at thirty 
per cent., it will not be far out of the way. Then observe, 
thirty per cent. of four thousand five hundred millions of dol- 
lars, give us thirteen hundred and fifty millions, ney about 
a fair proportion to the production of the non-slaveholding 
States, as shown by these statistics. 

I do not endorse these statistics. It can be easily shown 
that they are incorrect ; the error is not in favor of the South. 

ut assuming them to be correct, they demonstrate how ad- 
mirably, ander our Federal system, labor in the United States 
is distributed and rewarded. These statistics show that the 
gross earnings of the Southern States correspond very well 
with the non-slaveholding States. Neither can be said to en- 
joy any particular advantage over the other. 

If the North think it a great advantage to have its employ- 
ments diversified—that its products are more various—that it 

4 
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controls the commerce and manufactures of the Union—for 

one I rejoice at the consummation of her wishes. And more, 

I rejoice that the great staples of the South are the chief means 

by which your commerce is fostered, and your mechanics and 

ep kept constantly at work. It is a powerful bond of 
nion. 

These statistics, upon which I have been commenting, I 
rather think establish facts which were scarcely perceived or 
understood by their authors. They establish an equality be- 
tween the two sections of the country, which they were in- 
tended to destroy. It is a little curious to note the blunder 
which led to the false conclusion. It is obvious that those 
who view the parallel between North and South with these 
statistics, disparaging the South and eulogizing the North, do 
not seem to know that eight millions of people are not fifty 
per cent. of the population of the United States, but only about 
thirty. And, therefore, that the products of the South were 
fully up to the requirements of that industry and skill which 
so signalizes the North, when they produced one-third of the 
 davnad aggregate production of the Union. A very little 

nowledge of statistics, however, will correct such blunders, 
and there can scarcely be any danger to any cause where 
attacks rest upon such a flimsy basis. I entertain the liveliest 
hopes that any one, that every one, who has been inveigled 
into the ranks of our enemies from statistics like these, will, 
when they correct their arithmetic, come into the great party 
of conservatism, of progress and peace. 

Gentlemen, it is obvious that time would fail me to go into 
a detailed answer to the “rabble of objections,” which the 
fanaticism of a black bannered host raises against the conser- 
vatism of the country. Allow me to advert to a few promi- 
nent facts and I will hasten on to a conclusion. 

Until this fanatical party grew into formidable dimensions, 
there was peace and fraternity between the North and South. 
Precisely in proportion to its growth and strength has been the 
agitation and alienation between the two sections. If this 
party succeeds in the approaching election, this agitation and 
alienation must of necessity increase. It is mere folly to dis- 
guise the manifest fact that the tendency of this party is to the 
abolition of slavery. It is no answer to say that this one or 
that one disclaims the object. I tell you, and you know, that 
the brave men, the sincere men, the men of will and brains, 
who give to this party its vitality and force, are for it—are de- 
termined on it—and the election of their candidate, instead of 
quieting our troubles, will be the signal for agitation. A few 
of their credulous leaders, who believe that the storm will 
abate with party triumph, might indeed interpose their feeble 
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voices against the hurricane of fanaticism which success would 
raise up, but they would be swallowed up in the surging of 
the billows, like a bubble on the crest of the breakers—there 
would come from their kennels and hidden recesses a pack 
never before seen or heard of—they would demand power and 
would have it; and those who would hesitate at extreme 
measures and violent legislation, would be superseded by 
those who had no scruples. You have had aireaily some fore- 
shadowing of the course which this party will pursue. For 
month after month they held Congress in a state of disorgani- 
zation—they have stimulated sectional strife to an unheard of 
pitch—and refused to accept peace for Kansas. 

If they have in contemplation a practical policy, why not 
avow it distinctly? Is it the amelioration of the condition of 
the African race? Why not say what they propose, what they 
desire? Let me, as a Southern man, offer a suggestion: these 
friends of the negro race, if sincere in their gain. have 
a duty to perform to the race. When they shall take practi- 
cal steps to elevate the race, we will believe in their honesty 
and sincerity. We must be excused from believing, the world 
must be excused from believing, in their sincerity, until their 
avowed policy proposes some amelioration of the black man’s 
condition. Let them begin with the free black man. Why 
did this “free soil, free speech, free men,” party exclude the 
colored man from free Kansas? After all, do these philanthro- 
pists not consider the African to be a “man?” If otherwise, 
why exclude him from the soil “consecrated to freedom,” as 
they have done by the Topeka proceedings? This looks like 
a deception and a cheat. But if they be honest, let the expe- 
riment be made of elevating the black man to an equality with 
the white. Why do they not propose to take off the gallin 
diabilities under which public opimion has placed the race? 
Can they not declare that the negro man shall be admitted to 
the professions—to the legislature—to the parlors—to the 
hearthstone? If this is done mankind will believe in their 
sincerity. Until then there must be doubt. But if public 
opinion in the “free States” is not yet prepared for this, why 
not give these people a trial through the means of the African 
Colonization Society? Virginia gives thirty thousand dollars 
a year to this enterprise. hat do the “friends of freedom” 
give? A small per centage of the money expended in Sharpe’s 
rifles for bleeding Kansas, would presently demonstrate the 
capability of the negro man for self-government in Africa—if 
he is capable. But probably this course would not affect 
materially the Presidential election, and that no doubt is the 
chief object with our philanthropic friends. 
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WHAT THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH HAVE DONE FOR THE NEGRO. 


The Charleston Courier says in relation to the annexed letter: “We do not 
design to argue the questions here suggested, at length, but simply to introduce 
the testimony of another observer to the consistent attitude of the South. We 
design to show by disinterested testimony that even assuming the ultimate ends 
and purposes of the moderate abolition party, or of emancipationism to be 
proper and laudable, the South has dene more than the North. This view is 
well stated in a late letter from Gen. Jonn Trier, of Philadelphia, which we 
accordingly subjoin, remarking only that we give the letter merely for what it 
is worth, as the opinion of one not dagen and personally related to the 
question, as a slave holder by citizenship, interest, or residence, and that we do 
not endorse all the inferences and applications that may be made of the argument 
as stated.” 

Srr: As regards the second position assumed by us in our 
conversation, “ That every practical act of philanthropy in 
relation to negro slavery, from and after the adoption of the 
Constitution, has emanated from and been effected the 
slaveholding States and their citizens,” you will remember I 
said the first great practical act on the subject proceeded from 
Virginia, in the shape of the Ordinance of 1787, when she 
surrendered to the General Government the Territory now 
composing the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, with the proviso that negro slavery should be for- 
ever excluded from it, although by the local law the whole 
was negro slave Territory. This, at least, is a full and fair set 
off to the abolition of negro slavery in the Northern States, 

rior to that time. For negro slavery actually existed in Ohio, 
ae, and [linois, under their Territorial Governments to a 
limited extent, and it was only to a limited extent that the same 
institution existed in the Northern States when they abolished 
it. In both there were but few negroes in comparison with 
the great mass of the population, and the slave-owner was 
rather an exception to the general rule of the society than 
otherwise. In neither had the system become interwoven 
with the general system of the community, though acknowl- 
edged by the local law of both. Besides the ne ial 
found them valueless at home and sold them off, for the most 

, before the Acts of Emancipation went into effect. But 
Be this as it may, by this one act of Virginia, a larger realm 
of negro slave territory was made non-slaveholding territory, 
than is embraced in the whole of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania combined. What have the 
defamers of the South and the Democracy to:say to these facts / 

The second great apran act of philanthropy on the sub- 
ject, originating with the South, arose immediately after the 
adoption by the Federal Congress of the Ordinance of 1787, 
and is to be found in the clause of the Constitution abolishing 
the slave trade. During the session of the Convention to frame 
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the Constitution, the representatives of the Southern States, 
with the exception of South Carolina, brought forward a prope- 
sition for the immediate suppression of the slave trade. This 
proposition was at once warmly opposed by the representatives 
of most of the Northern States, on the ground that the Northern 
States were too deeply interested in that trade to consent to its 
immediate suppression. New England and Old England had 
not only supplied the whole Continent of America, for a hun- 
dred years, with negro slavery, and to such extent, that it is 
undeniably true, that every negro slave at this day living in 
the Southern States, is held as such under bills of sale originally 
. from one or the other of them; but New England was at this 
very time largely engaged in the infamous traffic, and had 
millions of dollars invested in it. Neither New Hampshire, 
nor Massachusetts, nor Rhode Island, nor Connecticut, then 
saw any philanthropy in the proposition of the South to abolish 
this inhuman traffic. They were too deeply concerned in its 
profits, and had too much capital, and too many ships, and too 
many citizens involved in it, to surrender it on any principle 
of national policy, humanity or religion. Their representatives 
in the Convention, I will do them the justice to say, ably and 
zealously represented the interests, feelings, and wishes of their 
constituents, in opposition to the measure of the Southern repre- 
sentatives for the immediate suppression of the slave trade. 

The contest on the subject between the North and the South, 
became at length so heated, that for fear of breaking up the 
Convention without the accomplishment of union, the South 
yielded to a compromise in favor of the North. They agreed 
that the North might enjoy the profits of trade for twenty 
years longer, but then it should cease. Hence the clause of 
the Constitution upon which the act of Congress on the subject 
is framed, reads, ‘“‘ 1808,” instead of 1788, as the South would 
have had it. What have the defamers of the South and of 
Democracy to say to these facts / 

The third great practical act of philanthropy proposed on 
the subject by the Southern States, or their citizens, may be 
found in the “ Oolonization Society” and the purchase of “ Li- 
beria,” on the coast of Africa, as a home for emancipated negro 
slaves. ‘The first national president of this Society was Chief 
Justice John Marshall, of Virginia, and its second national 
president was Henry Clay, of Kentucky. The first State ed 
dent of this Society in Virginia, was ex-President James Madi- 
son, and its second State president in Virginia, was ex-President 
John Tyler. Space will not permit me to indulge in details, 
but it will be scarcely denied that this Association in, its pri- 
mary inception, in its successful beneficence, in its happy 
provinces, and the actual results it has already aceomplished 
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in behalf of the negro race, both in America and in Africa, 
deservedly ranks with all right thinking and right intentioned 
men, among the noblest institutions of humanity of which the 
age can boast. It has already led to the emancipation of 
thousands who would otherwise have been forever slaves, and 
supplied them with all the applicances and comforts of an in- 
dependent home and free Republican government in that quar- 
ter of the world from which they originally came, and to which 
God and nature assigned them—where “ none may make them 
afraid,” and from whence they may spread the arts of peace 
and civilization among their brethren over the continent of 
Africa. What have the defamers of the South, and of the 
Democracy to say to these facts? They abuse the Colonization 
Society because they prefer the emancipated negro here to 
compete with white labor in industrial pursuits, and with 
white electors at our election polls. For one, I had rather 
have them further off, if emancipated. 

The fourth great practical philanthropy manifested by the 
South and her citizens, in connexion with negro slavery, may 
be found in the strongest and purest expression of emancipa- 
tion sentiment prob Y ever made by man, to which I shall 
advert, and for which I am indebted to the Rev. Dr. Stiles, of 
the Presbyterian Church North, much of whose language even 
I shall use. How shall we try the purity and power of a sen- 
timent in the human heart? Surely not by words—not by 
any process of stubborn and imperious agitation—not by any 
transient aid and comfort furnished to flying slaves. All these, 
and many similar developments, may cost but little. The pow- 
er of a principle exhibits itself by the labors it can put forth, 
the oppositions it can resist, the self-denials it can bear, and 
the sacrifice it can make. Where shall we find the most com- 
manding expression of that calm, enlightened, benign, high- 
souled sentiment of emancipation in connection with the negro 
slave, which is uttered by the sacrifice? Will you point to 
England and her £20,000,000 for the liberation of the blacks 
in the West Indies? These things will work an abatement of 
our appreciation of this act of England. First: This sum was 
furnished by the richest treasury in the world. Second: Only 
the annual interest of this sum has been paid; the principal 
never will be until her national debt is paid, which can never 
be. Third: This sum was paid by her, not to benevolent 
principle, but to self-interest. She thought that free labor in 
the West Indies would be far superior to slave labor there, and 
therefore, by the Act of Emancipation, she would get her 
sugars at a penny a pound less than she was then paying, 
which would return to her 100,000,000 of pounds in the place 
of the 20,000,000 pounds thus expended. Again, she desired 
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to open up the abolition question, to produce strife and dissen- 
sions in this Union, that constituted her great rival in com- 
merce and manufactures. England never yet performed a 
disinterested national act of philanthropy. But the citizens 
of the Southern States, since the adoption of the Constitution, 
have emancipated 250,000 negro slaves. Assuming the 
average value of these slaves to have been five hundred dollars, 
which is under rather than over the mark, the citizens of the 
Southern States have contributed $125,000,000 towards eman- 
cipation. And when we consider that in almost every case of 
individual emancipation at the South, a sum equal to the full 
value of the slave has been invariably given to him to enable 
him to purchase a home for himself, and in addition to this, 
the immense sums contributed to the Colonization Society by 
others, we do not exaggerate the sum voluntarily bestowed in 
this way by the South, when we set it down at $250,000,000. 
This immense sum has been actually paid out, not interest, 
only, but principal also—not by a rich public treasury, but by 
private families, who lived by the slaves they surrendered—not 
tor the public eye, but in the retirement of private life—not 
under circumstances which provided the slightest hope of pe- 
cuniary emolument, but from no other possible motive than 
quiet and conscientious sentiment. What can the defamers of 
the South and of Democracy say to these facts 4 

The fifth great philanthropic manifestation made by the 
Sonthern States and their citizens in this connection may be 
found in the fact, that they have effectuated a larger conversion 
of the heathen than the whole world beside, through the con- 
version of their negroes from Barbaric Polytheism to Chris- 
tianity and God. What is the whole number of Heathens 
which the American Church presents at this day as converts to 
Christianity? The American Board of Missions have 26,000: 
the Baptist 15,000; the Methodist 13,000; the Presbyterians 
250; and the Episcopalians only 71—in all 54,321. For this 
statement I am indebted to the Rev. Dr. Stiles, of the Pres- 
byterian Church North. Now, one branch alone of the Metho- 
dist Church South numbers 134,722 negro-slave members, more 
than three times the number of heathen converts than the com- 
bined American Church can produce. The number of mem- 
in the whole heathen church of the world, according to the 
ablest and best authorities, reaches only 200,000 members. 
Look again at the South. To say nothing whatever of the 
colored members of the churches in Maryland, (and they are 
numerous,) nor those of the Presbyterian Church South; nor 
those of the Episcopal Church South ; nor those of the Lutheran 
Chureh South, and several other denominations, all of which 
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have many colored members, there are enrolled upon the lists of 
two church denominations alone at the South, negro members 
in the Methodist Church 134,000, and in the Baptist Church 
130,000, making in these two branches only, 264,000 heathen 
converts. Thus it appears that the South and her citizens have 
redeemed scores of thousands more of the family of man from 
savageism and heathenism than all the churches of the “ /ree 
Soil” of the world combined have yet gathered within their 
fold. It seems, indeed, that the Almighty in his wisdom has 
selected Southern institutions, and Southern philanthrophy, 
through the grace of the Saviour, as his metho of removing 
the curse from Ham and redeeming Africa. What, I again 
ask, have the defamers of the South and of Democracy to say 
to these facts? They can only answer through the ravings of 
fanaticism ? 

I might enlarge upon the great additional philanthropic fact 
connected with the subject of the vast social and mental im- 
provement of the negro slave of the Southern States, since his 
first introduction there by Old England and New England, but 
I fear to impose too much upon you. When landed in this 
country, the African captive belong to the most degraded 
heathen and barbarian tribes upon the face of the globe. His de- 
scendants are now far removed from the universal debasement 
of his progenitors. Changes for the better have marked the 
history of negro slavery from its commencement to the present 
hour. Not only has the slave been redeemed from barbarism 
to civilization, and from heathenism to christianity, but from 
being in his social condition a blood-thirsty and predatory ani- 
mal, living by the butcheries he was eternally committing upon 
his fellows, he has been rendered an orderly member of society, 
humane to his fellows and of vast benefit to the family of man. 
The laws of the Southern States in reference to the negro slave, 
are more benign than any code of laws in reference to a sub- 
ject elass, ever framed among men; and the customs of the 
dominant class exact from him less labor, and bestow upon 
him more care than the customs of any dominant class in 
Europe exact from and bestow upon its so-called “free white 
laborers.” Everywhere else in the world the laboring classes 
have to provide themselves with houses, lands, clothing, food, 
fuel, and medical attendance, and have also to take care of 
their aged, infirm, and adolescent. If one is too old for work, 
or too infirm for work, or too young for work in other societies, 
and has no family or friend who can and will provide for him 
out of his daily acquired pittance, he necessarily has to appeal 
to charity and the alms house for the means to sustain life. 
The daily receipts of the day laborer, even in the best regulat- 
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ed communities elsewhere, but scantily supply the means of 
paying rent, and providing requisite food, raiment, fuel, and 
medical attendance for himself and family. Sickness or ac- 
cident often subject him to the mercy of his landlord, and 
render him destitute of the necessaries of life. In the South- 
ern States the negro slave is always bountifully supplied with 
all the necessaries of life, never suffers from the want of medi- 
cal attendence, has his aged, and infirm and adolescent amply 
provided for, and reared in comfort, cultivates the land whose 
products return to himself rent free ; and never, from the hour 
of his birth to the day of his death, passes a day without bein 
secure in his tenement and home. Even his family, though 
liable to be sold, are nevertheless more united in time and 
space, than the families of the slaveholders themselves, and 
incomparably more so than the families of the North, that rare- 
ly “abide in one story,” which faet is too easy of demonstra- 
tion to admit of argument. 

In conelusion, the census of 1850 exhibits the statistics, 
showing less blindness, deafness, lunacy, and suffering among 
the negro slaves of the South, than among any other four 
million of laborers in the universe, with regard to whom sta- 
tistics have been made; and to this fact our enemies can an- 
swer nothing. 





THE SUGAR CROP OF LOUISIANA. 
We extract the following from the last annual statement of 
the New Orleans Prices Current : 


Svaar.—tThe season opened upon unfavorable prospects for 
the sugar crop, and it was generally estimated, at quite an early 
date, that the deficiency, as compared with the previous year 
(when the crop was 346,635 hogsheads) would be at least 100,000 
hogsheads. ‘This estimate proved to be sufficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes, as the actual crop, according to the 
annual statement of Mr. P. A. Champomier, was found to be 
231,427 hogsheads, viz: 192,391 hogsheads brown sugar, made 
by the old process, 23,265 hogsheads refined and clarified, and 
5,771 hogshead cistern bottoms, the last being an estimate of 
3 per cent. on the product of brown sugar. The hogsheads 
are estimated to average 1,100 pounds; giving a total for the 
crop of 254,569,000 pounds. this was the product of 1,299 
sugar-houses, against 1,324 the year before, and of these 938 
use steam and 361 use horses as their motive power. This 
further large deficiency in the crop has been productive of a 
higher range of prices than we remember to have been at- 
tained since the remarkably short crop of 1835, and thus the 
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a te gross returns have been within about two millions 
ot do of the value of the previous crop. 

The first hogshead of the new crop was received here on the 
10th of October, being only six days later than the first receipt 
of the previous vein be it was not taken as any indication of 
the general forwardness of the crop, which was understood to 
be unusually backward, rendering the grinding season late and 
precarious. And this proved to be the fact, for it was not until 
the close of October that there were any supplies and sales 
sufficient to constitute an opening of the market. The early 
receipts, too, were of an unusually low range of quality, the 
cane not being well matured, and the unseasonably warm 
weather during a considerable portion of the grinding season, 
and the subsequent injury by irost, contributed to give to the 
entire crop an unusually low average. Under these circum- 
stances the first receipts of the new crop were disposed of with 
difficulty, as they were not generally sufficiently well drained 
for shipment, or for grocers’ purposes, and at the beginning of 
November the range of prices was as follows: 


est, aie. Same a oo, oe 4 aAt 
SN teeth e Wh. a dias oss 5 cca tmbis'a's soe 5 abt 
Og SEP ory 5$a64 
Gs asd aleile's wA-cks oo Bes dpea eaeees Sage 64062 
SD.» 0.» v.pgitbie. nit pi aaas oaeWh ow van T al 
NR dig owe sive. co ORM CRRS + cnhe « 7 a8s 


The course of the market throughout the geason is indicated 
by the following table, which exhibits the Richest and lowest 
points in each month for fair to fully fair sugar on the levee, 
and also the average price in each month, for the same qualities. 
It will be seen that the fluctuations have been slight, the gen- 
eral course of the market having been upward, and the lowest 
and highest points being, the former in November and the 
latter in July. 


1855-56. Highest. Lowest. Average. 
September. ...cents perlb..... 74@8 64 a 64 Tt 
RS Sa re Pre 64.a7 6 a 64 6% 
Es. side hib « 04-8 %a 80h 64 a 64 58 a 6 5g 
| re 6g a Tt 64 a 63 62 
7 rere ee 7 a TR 64 a 74 7 
Pin. 5. Nps wt stelws « 74 a Te 7 att 7 
ES Se Cae ee Tt a TH 65 a TE (fF 
Palo sure Wen eiieres ohin'd5 7 aT} 6% a 72 Tt 
EE eerie oe 72a8 64 a 72 7% 
Be eC ee eee 8 a84t 7% a 84 8 
SWS Pedic ss. cies soccer 8% a 8f 8i a 8% 84 
EE SS Cols ha) 000 0 ob iiss 8% a 94 8% a 8f 8t 
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The first transactions on plantatien were noticed in the early 
part of February, and from time to time considerable sales 
were reported, at 64, 63, 7, 14, Th, T4, 7%, TH, TE, 8, 84, 84, 
8%, 9, and 92 cents per pound. The receipts at the levee since 
ist September, have been 155,319 hogsheads, against 189,742 
hogsheads last year, or a decrease of 34,423 hogsheads. This 
shows that an unusually large proportion of the or has come 
to the city, as the deficiency in the crop is 115,208 hogsheads. 

The estimated stock on hand at the close of last season was 
10,000 hogsheads, and this amount added to the crop—231,427 
hogsheads—would make a supply of 241,427 hogsheads. The 
distribution of this supply, as nearly as can be ascertained, has 
been as follows: 

Shipments to places out of the State, as shown by our tables, 
and including the exports from Attakapas, 52,400 hogsheads; 
consumption of the city and neighborhood 30,000 hogsheads ; 
taken for refining, in the city ond other parts of the State, in- 
cluding cistern bottoms, 8,000 hogsheads ; estimated quantit 
taken to fill up hogsheads for shipment 15,000 hogsheads; sto. 
now on hand in the State, estimated at 5,000 hogsheads ; leay- 
ing as the quantity taken for the West 131,027 hogsheads, 
against 142,963 hogsheads last year, or a decrease of 11,936 
hogsheads. The quantity shipped to Atlantic ports is only 
39,133 hogsheads, against 121,963 hogsheads last year; showing 
a decrease of 82,830 hogsheads. 

According toa statement annually made up by the New York 
Shipping and Commercial List the total import of foreign sugar 
into the United States for the year ended December 31, 1855, 
was 205,064 tons (equal to 882,786 hogsheads of 1,200 pounds 
each) against 165,925 tons, or 309,726 hogsheads in 1854; and 
the quantity of this description taken for consumption in 1855, 
was 194,052 tons, against 150,854 tons in 1854, or an increase 
of about 28 per cent. The total consumption of both foreign 
and domestic cane sugar in 1855, was 379,197 tons, against 
385,298 tons in 1854, or a decrease in the total consumption of 
nearly 13 per cent. Besides the above it is estimated that 
there entered into the consumption about 11,160 tons of sugar 
made from foreign and domestic molasses, and about 14,500 of 
maple sugar, which, with the consumption of California and 
Oregon, estimated at about 5,500 tons, would give a grand total 
for the consumption of the United States in the year 1855, of 
410,357 tons, against 415,000 tons in 1854. This amount is 
equal to 766,000 hogsheads of 1,200 wes each. 

We have compiled from our records the annexed statement 
of the sugar product of Louisiana for the past twenty-two years, 
showing the amount of each year’s crop in hogsheads and 
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pounds, with the average value, per hogshead and total, 
the proportions taken by Atlantic ports and Weusns States, 
and the date of the first receipt of each crop. By this state- 
ment it will be seen that the total product of Louisiana from 
1834 to 1855, inclusive, a period of twenty-two years, was 
3,898,740 hogsheads, valued at $198,998,868, and that of this 
+ amar the Atlantic ports took 1,316,033 hogsheads, and the 

estern States 1,934,527 hogsheads. The crops from 1828 
(which is as far back as our estimates extend) to 1833, summed 
up 281,000 hogsheads; which would make the total pro- 
duct in a period of twenty-six years 4,179,740 hogsheads, or 
4,396,331,000 pounds. In an article on sugar, which we pub- 
lished in our columns in June last, it is stated that the esti- 
mated product of Louisiana in 1815, was 10,000,000 pounds, 
or about 10,000 hogsheads. In 1853, it will be seen by the 
statement below, the crop reached 449,324 hogsheads, esti- 
mated to weigh 495,156,000 pounds. We would here remark 
that up to 1848, the product in hogsheads is estimated, and 
1,000 pounds taken as the average weight per hogsheads, but 
for the crops since that date we atl cahien the figures of Mr. 
P. A. Champomier, as we find them in his pedon statements. 


TOTAL CROP. 





Year. - 75 oo maa — a Total Value. 
PROB ata < Pos eves s é 100,000 100 , 000 , 000 $60 00 $6,000 , 000 
SRS kise'n'o 0 0 oweds 30,000 30, 000 , 000 90 00 2,700,000 
PE aie abe oc cece 70,000 70,000,000 60 00 4,200,000 
ld ate shd os vs 0% 65 , 000 65 ,000 , 000 62 50 5,062,500 
0 AES 70,000 70,000,000 62 50 4,375,000 
RRS E c's wwe 0-9 08 Pave 115,000 115,000,000 50 00 5,750,000 
ace ecce wahos 87,000 87,000, 000 55 00 4,785,000 
bid am thendve nic 90 ,000 90 ,000 , 000 40 00 3, 600 ,000 
DEE nittiawc.s.0 dip 's.¢ 140,000 140,000,000 42 50 4,750,000 
MEET be dGhe oc cces 100,000 100 , 000,000 60 00 6,000,000 
EL de aes. ones 200 , 000 200 ,000, 000 45 00 9,000 ,000 
1845...... Dicndbuis 186,650 186,650,000 55 00 10,265,750 
DUE Daa 6 ies 6 0uc.0s 140,000 140,000,000 70 00 9, 800,000 
er 240,000 240,000,000 40 00 9,600,000 
Ens 0 <0 &a.4:6 ail 220 ,000 220 ,000 ,000 40 00 8,800,000 
Denia) 6 66.s4b He 247 ,923 269 , 769,000 50 00 12,396,150 
Mas ace ee 00 6d Eres 211,303 231,194,000 60 00 12,678,180 
Dé» cidmwediso eke 236,547 257 , 138,000 50 00 11,827 ,350 
SES @ 6-2 Udibcoe s a awe $21,931 368 , 129,000 48 00 15,452,688 
Le WE oes <be ne 449 , 324 495,156,000 85 00 15,726,340 
Maks eons dccce 846 ,635 385,726,000 52 00 18,025,020 
PE dis be sec ceccdc 231,427 254, 569 ,000 70 00 16,199,890 








Total ..... siti eee di 3,898,740 4,115,331,000 195,998,868 
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Exported to x to 
Year. Atlantic Ports. Waslern Staten ar 
Hogsheads. Hogsheads. new ¢rop. 

EE de Oo er er) ee 45, 500 44,500 October 15. 
TOS ceitihkncbakeh > 045% 2ST on 1,500 23,500 November 5. 
P<’: pabienckinhns cus tabethenee 26 , 300 85,000 November 1. 
WN acs 0c Uhh ES cave 04 02.405 ch eS 24,500 32,500 November 1, 
BOGS 28s 6 eC ERS oe We s bacdcekcs 26,500 32,500 October 17. 
LOGO ain winc0.0 Hilts Si ibiankaebeee 42,600 58,000 October 13. 
oO RAN 2 eR Ppa. 38,500 46,500 October 14. 
RIEL. aicceo nutes diova 00 024% 0s eee 28 ,000 50,000 October 18. 
MS Ss uw d's cc ohh a abe eke 63,000 60,000 October 12. 
FORE Sesi ec cv itine (bee ieaeeee 34,000 52,000 October 22. 
PNA wibienes¢ct.ve cues edie sbenn 101,000 70,000 October 3. 
DR Cehoe s 646s os &Gulkh eee chow 79,000 75,000 October 4. 
MSc MASc ods odeccctsed tea huenee 45,500 70,000 October 17. 
SEN AMEE osc dbncks sedpatecoware 84,000 115,000 October 2. 
ee ee se ree 90 ,000 108 ,000 October 5. 
Se ee oe ae 90 ,000 125,000 October 1]. 
DUE cic ciubsce conctdas Cabesetins 45,000 123 ,000 October 17. 
MEE i 0-1 eo Us ch ede ote cut dum ete 42,000 149,000 October 19. 
NE ae PP se rere Foe re 82,000 206,000 October 9. 
REID i alsin nit ob able ot boieipww odes aes 166,000 185,000 October 6. 
LUE 6h ph ed de oe « 60k. 6 ahmed ae One ‘ 122,000 148 ,000 October 4, 
POEs bbc s Cleaned seenws Sas cae 89,133 131,027 October 10. 





1,316,088 ©2,954,527 


The coming crop will doubtless be the shortest, in proportion 
to the extent of ground cultivated, that has occured since 1835, 
when the yield was estimated at 30,000 hogsheads. There has 
been a gradual changing, for some years past, from the Sugar 
culture to that of Cotton, for we find by Mr. Champomier’s 
statements that while in 1852 there were 1481 Sugar Houses, 
in 1855 the number has been reduced to 1299; showing a de- 
crease in three years of 182. We also know that there has 
been a further material decrease this year, but the great falling 
off in the crop is referable to the damages from the remarkable 
continuance of cold and wet weather during the past winter, 
by which the rattoons or stubbles were almost entirely destroy- 
ed, as well as much of the plant cane, before or after. planting. 
Under these circumstances some planters ploughed up their 
fields and planted Corn or Cotton, or both, and will have no 
cane. Others will perhaps make enough to replant for another 
crop, while some, having light soil or well drained lands, and 
having been favored by seasonable showers, may approach a 
fair average. These will have an excess of cane beyond their 
requirements for replanting, but whether they will sell from 
their excess, to those wanting plants, instead of making Sugar, 
and to what extent, we have no means of estimating. At all 
events the crop must be a short one—doubtless the shortest 
since 1843—as the extreme estimate named is 125,000 hogs- 
heads, while some mark as low as 80,000 hogsheads, an amount 
altogether insufficient for the requirments of the West alone, 
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and calling for an unusually large import of foreign Sugars. 
In stquanting for the dedlis in the gosduction for years past 
it is probable that it may be im some degree (possibly a very 
important one) attributable to the deterioration of the plant 
from the partial exhaustion of the peculiar qualities of the soil 
necessary for its sustenance. Should this be the case it would 
be well for planters to supply the deficiency by the application 
of the proper manures. 


Moxasses—According to the Annual Statement of Mr. P. A. 
Champomier the product of last year’s crop.of cane, estimating 
sixty gallons to each 1000 lbs. of Sugar, was 15,274,140 gallons 

inst 23,113,620 gallons last year, or a decrease of 7,839,480 
gallons, and 15,725,860 gallons less than the estimated product 
of 1853. 

This large falling off in the supply, together with the high 
cost of Sugar, has been productive of a higher range of prices 
than we ever remember to have been attained in this market, 
and the gross return has actually exceeded that of the larger 
crop of last year, the average of the season being 30 cents per 
gallon against 184 last year. 

The arrivals at the levee during the past season have been 
288,811 barrels, against 310,718 barrels last year; showing a 
decrease of 21,907 barrels, and the course of the market through 
the season is indicated by the following table, which shows the 
highest and lowest points in each month for lots on the levee, 


in barrels: 


1855-56. Highest. Lowest. 
September.......... cents per gall.. 28 a 32 22 a 30 
ne wince Sips ie p's seo 6D emits ie 17 a 32 12 a 26 
SNE SN Se arpa 29 a 30 24 a 29 
ES. duis. «+. <thewenmwen te « 37 a 40 24 a 31 
Ds oo nc vo no enw Mees 0 6 3344 364 30435 
NESS 5 va eps + < vo pane sotibse» © 380 a@354 304344 
DUEL, . «dite e «ae niente Hien aban 32 a 364 29 a 344 
BEG OG . <p s' <0 209 d4cnn rekon ens 31 a 384 30 @ 35 

Bhs ane > Pe cain yedaie Samp cine 35 a@ 424 30 @ 374 
ncn wc sil aha.9 ty <ihs x nielaatl hot Wee ah 40 a 50 36 a 45 
DE Rn o9.0 + oh AYO rs rey Nod senen gene 30 a47 30 a 45 
Ree eee 380 a 45 30 a 45 


The first sales reported on plantation were about the middle 
of November, and the principal sales were in December, and 
January. The range of prices for crops in the cisterns has 
been as follows: Tn November 22 a 24; December 25, 28, 
80, and 32; January 32, 324, 324, and 33; February 32, a 
334; March 31 a 32; April 33; May 35, and June 40 a@ 44, 
leaving few desirable crops remaining unsold. The extreme 
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range last year was 124 cents in December and 25 cents in 


wth 
e quantity — to Atlantic ports, according to our 
tables (which include the exports direct from ap i is 
equal to about 4,335,000 gallons, against 8,487,880 gallons 
last year. This amount being deducted from the whole crop 
of 15,725,860 gallons, as estimated by Mr. Champomier, there 
would be left, for the consumption of the West and South, 
11,390,860 gallons, against 18,625,120 gallons last year. 
Among the exports last year several thousand barrels were 
taken for France and the North, for distilling purposes, but 
the high range of prices thisseason has sonibiledl such purchases. 


4 


RULES IN THE MANAGEMENT OF A SOUTHERN ESTATE.* 


Oversrers.—1. On the first of each year, or whenever a 
new overseer takes charge of a plantation, he must make out 
a Jull, perfect, and accurate list, or inventory, of all the property 
of every kind upon the plantation, and file a copy of the same 
with the agent. This inventory is to be considered as the re- 
ceipt of the overseer for all the property raentioned in it, and 
for which he must account, when discharged or leaving, and 
before being paid his salary. The agent will examine these 
inventories and certify to their accuracy, and file them in the 
office. 

2. Quarterly inventories of the stock and implements must 
be made out; not from the old ones, but by seeing and inspect- 
ing every article as written down. The daily record must be 
written up, and every page of their plantation book appropri- 
ated to its particular head. The record of marriages, births, 
and deaths, with the physician’s visits, must be accurately and 
rigidly kept. The quantity of clothing, supplies, and farmin 
implements received by each overseer, for the plantation he 
manages, must be entered in his book. 

The cotton picked by each hand, every day during the 
season, must be set down in its pedeet place. 

3. Every article of supply for each plantation must be given 
out by the agent, and a correct account kept of the same, and 
charged to the plantation receiving it. The overseers must 
enter in their books the articles received, so as to check the 
general record book. 

No overseer, employee, or any person else, will be permitted 
to alter, change, or deviate from my plans, arrangements, and 
instructions, here expressed, without my consent and approba- 
tion. 








* As enforced by Joseph A. S. Acklen, of Louisiana. 
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No buildings of any kind are to be erected or changed with- 
out my consent. 

4, No overseer or employee must keep, rcar, or have on any 
of my places any negro, or stock of any kind, without special 
permission. 

No person employed on my estate must trade, traffic, or sell 
any thing belonging to the estate without permission. 

tis very much the custom of overseers to trade in horses, 
and to be frequently changing them; this I will not permit, 
and if an overseer is allowed to retain a horse at all, he must 
use Aim exclusively, and for purposes connected witb his busi- 
ness; and whenever this rule is violated, the overseer may 
consider himself discharged, and must leave as soon as settled 
with. 

5. If any overseer is found absenting himself from his plan- 
tation, or riding about the country, to the neglect of his busi- 
ness, must be promptly discharged. 

No overseer, or other person will be permitted to retain any 
of my negroes, except those mentioned, in or about his house, 
for his own purposes. 

No overseer will be suffered to entertain company, or re- 
ceive visits, except the occasional visit of a friend or relative, 
and these must be limited. 

6. No man should attempt to manage negroes, who is not 
perfectly firm and fearless; and who, moreover, has not entire 
control of his temper. 

Punishment must never be cruel or abusive, for it is absolute- 
ly mean and unmanly to whip a negro from mere passion and 
malice, and any man who can do 0, is utterly unfit to have 
control of negroes; and if ever any of my negroes are 
cruelly or inhumanly treated, bruised, maimed, or otherwise 
injured, the overseer is to be forthwith and promptly dismissed. 

Ne overseer will be allowed to kill stock of any kind, with- 
out permission, for it is mine, and if wanted or needed, it is 
due to me to ask for it. 

Sending any of my negroes on errands, or giving, or sending 
any article belonging to me from any of my places, lending 
horses or any tool or implement without permission, ensures a 
dismissal. 

My negroes are all permitted to come to me or my agent 
with their complaints, and in no instance shall they be punished 
for so doing ; and in in my absence, I enjoin it upon my agent to 
attend to their complaints, and examine them, and if they have 
been cruelly or inhumanly treated, the overseer must be at 
once discharged. 

Each overseer, on each plantation, must give his personal at- 
tention to.the stables and stock, and see that the stables are 
kept in good order, and the stock of all kinds well cared for. 
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It is part of the contract and duty of the overseer, to see that 
the horses and mules are properly fed and rubbed, that their 
stables are clean and well littered; when harnessed and at 
work, to see that their gearing all fits and dees not gall them, 
recollecting that these animals, though dumb, can feel as well 
as persons. Animals are much easier managed with kindness 
than otherwise, and all of my stock of every kind must be par- 
ticularly attended to. Let the stock-men know that they are 
watched and held responsible for negligence. 

See that the milch cows are driven home night and morning, 
and properly cared for, with feed and salt. Every place has 
mileh cows sufficient to furnish milk for all the negroes on that 
place. 

Every night before going to bed write up your diary, and 
think over what is to be done next day, and make a memoran- 
dum of it on your slate. 

tise early, and never let the negroes find you in bed of a 
morning, unless sick. See, in person, that re: are all put 
regularly to their work. After rising, do not idle about, but 
go directly to the business of the day. If any of the negroes 
have been reported sick, without delay see what ails them, and 
that proper medicine and attendance are given. 

Wherovet the negroes are working it is your duty to be with 
them, in order to direct and encourage them, and have their 
work properly done. 

See that the negroes are regularly fed, and that their food is 
wholesome, nutritious, and well cooked, and that they keep 
themselves clean. At least once in every week, visit each of 
their houses, and see that they have been swept out and clean- 
ed; examine their bedding, &c., and see that they have been 
well aired, their clothes mended, and everything attended to 
which conduces to their comfort and happiness. 

Do not permit the houses or fences or gates, to get out of 
order, and when needing repairs, have it attended to without 
delay. Keep your wagons, carts, and implements used in 
planting, always repaired and ready for use, and have them 
always put under a shed, out of the weather. 

Recollect that while in my employ your time is not your 
own ; I pay for it, and shall consider any neglect of my busi- 
ness as so much unjustly taken out of my pocket. If persons 
call to see you, inform them that you have business to attend 
to for another, and they must exeuse you from those polite 
courtesies, which might be accorded were you differently cir- 
cumstanced. 

Every overseer must attend exclusively to his own planta- 
tion, and for the future will be paid off, when he absents him- 
self for any length of time, say a week or more, without the 

5 
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permission of myself or agent; and he will not be suffered 
to hire any one to supervise or take charge of his business, 
even when permitted to be absent, but the necessary deduc- 
tion will be taken from his salary. 

Foremen, cocks, nurses, sdialeedbiiets wagoners, &c., ap- 
pointed or selected by me, are not to be changed, except wit 
my permission. They are not exempt from punishment for 
imprudence, disobedience, negligence, or misdemeanors, or 
any of the offences for which the other negroes are punishable. 

My gardens, pleasure-grounds, and the domestic establish- 
ment, with the servants and all appertaining to this department, 
are to be free from the control or interference oi the overseers. 

No overseer will be permitted to have chicken-houses, have 
patches of ground or gardens for his special use, or to erect or 
build stables, pens, or other houses for his horse, nor be suffered 
to have any other than the regular hostler to attend his horse. 

The grounds I appropriate for vegetables, and the houses I 
erect, must answer all his purposes, and he is not to take any 
field hand to attend to any business for himself. 

Every person employed by me, on any of my plantations, 
must make up his mind to rigidly obey these instructions, and 
to carry out all my orders, written or verbal, willingly and 
cheerfully, or to leave on the shortest notice. 

(To be coneluded in our next.) 





COMMERCIAL PROSPERITY OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Agreeably to our custom, says the editor of the New Orleans 
Bulletin, at the close of the Commercial year, we have the 
pleasure of presenting our readers with the following annual 
review of the New Orleans Market, accompanied by a few 
remarks suggested by the occasion. 

Our object is not to furnish a statistical statement of the 
trade of the city, embracing both its commercial and its in- 


dustrial interests, but to report the course of the markets for 


the principal articles of our commerce sinee our last annual re- 


view, and furnish a succinet yet comprehensive history of their 


various movement. 

In noting, however, the variations in prices, and their rela- 
tion to other markets, as well as to the rates of freight and 
exchange, we shall endeavor to add such particulars, Siactved 
from the most authentic sources within our reach, as may ex- 
plain or account for their fluctuations. 

On this occasion, at least, we can review the commercial 
history of the year with gratification; and offer to our readers 
our sincere congratulations on the general prosperity which 
has marked the trade of our port. The chief cause of this is 
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the angmented supply of our leading staple, and the remu- 
nerative prices it has commanded throughout the year; but 
in addition to this, we may specify the increase in the su plies 
of Tobbacco, Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barrel and Bulk Pork, 
seef and Wiskey, and the high prices which they also have 
commanded, as influential causes of the general prosperity. 

On the other hand the effect.of the decrease in the receipts 
of Sugar, Molasses, Bacon and Lard, has been to some extent 
counteracted by the high prices at which these articles have 
ruled, adding handsomely to the credit side of profit and loss, 
whether from the gains of the owner or the enhanced com- 
missions of the factor. 

Underlying this prosperity, and furnishing its great stimu- 
lant, if not its foundation and source, we must note the bles- 
sings of abundant harvests and the advantages we have pos- 
sessed in common with the whole commereial world in an 
abundant supply of money for the movement of our principal 

rroducts. In this connection we must advert to the Eastern 
Var and scanty harvests abroad which have opened to our 
farmers remunerative markets for their surplus, while there 
appears to have been but little restriction in the consumption 
of our leading staple. 

Another cause of our commercial prosperity is one which is 
partial in its effects, and which, while it has benefitted our 
Mercantile Community, has had an injurous influence on the 
general welfare of the city. We allnde to the comparatively 

imited competition in the various branches of our trade.— 
Probably at no former period have there been so few new 
commercial houses established, and the business of the city 
being chiefly confined to comparatively old or well established 
firms, who have been content with the emoluments accruing 
from the even tenor of their way, businesss generally has ex- 
hibited unusual steadiness and regularity. There have been 
fewer failures, fewer heavy losses, and fewer disappointments 
in the general trade. But these very circumstances, which are 
a just cause of satisfaction to our commercial community, fur- 
nish indications far from encouraging to the permanent citizen 
who desires the increase of the city in trade, wealth, and popu- 
lation. If there has been less competition than usual, it has 
been owing to the absence of new houses, whose wants, had 
they been established, would have pressed upon the supply of 
shops, stores warehouses, and dwellings, enhancing rents and 
the value of real estate, and furnishing at the same time an 
increased market for the city trade. In fact our commercial 
prosperity must be attributed more to general than local causes, 
and although our merchants have done a prosperous business, 
it cannot be denied that the result would have been still more 
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gratifying had it not been for an actual increase instead of a 
ecrease in the those influences which have been operating for 
some years in diverting trade from our city to the Northern 
markets. Hence if there has been a gratifying increase in the 
receipts of certain articles, the increase has been much less 
than it would have been had it not been for this diversion, and 
our real estate holders, who are mainly interested in this ques- 
tion, must be blind indeed, if they imagine that the prosperity 
of trade for the past season is a reliable indication of the future. 
With abundant crops, high rivers, and a European demand, 
we cannot fail to witness a recurrence of our present commer- 
cial prosperity, but these are not always to be expected, 
and the means used to divert trade from us, are invariable 
in their operation. Thus, while there has been an extraordi- 
nary abundance of money, of which the truest indication is the 
appreciation of Bank and other solid stocks, real estate has 
shown no corresponding improvement, the general conviction 
appearing to be that until some great change occurs, which 
will largely augment our population, the supply of improved 
and unimproved real property will still fer 3 the demand, 
and the paramount influence of the laws of supply and de- 
mand, prevent any advance in prices. 

It therefore becomes the duty of every intelligent citizen, 
who is not a mere bird of passage, expecting, after reaping a 
certain harvest, to fly to a more favorite clime, but who has 
really the interest of the city at heart, to consider well what 
means are practicable and expedient to increase both our trade 
and our population. On this point we shall add some remarks 
at the dite of this article, and shall now proceed to review 
the progress of our various markets. 





THE CONSTITUTION OF MaN AND SLAVERY. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURAL CONSTITUTION OF MAN, IN CONNECTION WITH THE IN- 
STITUTION OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY, SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN NATURE AND 
LAW, AND THE ORIGIN AND AUTHORITY OF THE LATTER. 


What are we to understand by the natural constitution of 


man‘? Certainly nothing that partakes of the quality of vol- 
untary, or free. What nature has effected for man, man can- 
not be said to have himself freely effected. We may state the 
proposition differently and arrive at the same result. 

hatever man can voluntarily do, nature cannot be said to 
do. We may hold man to be a voluntary being in virtue of his 


natural constitution, but then what he does free in virtue of 


his natural freedom of action is not done by nature, but by 
him freely ; and if freely, out of the restraint of nature. 
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This shows us the distinction between the gift of freedom, 
and the acts consequent upon that natural endowment. 

The latter are free, but the first is natural. Now what does 
natural freedom mean? It means liberty of action without 
natural restraint. 

We say the same thing when we say that nature does not 
give us a power to act and then restrain that power. This 
were a contradiction in terms. 

Wherein nature restrains us, we manifestly have no natural 
freedom. 

For example. If nature imparts to mankind the power of 
upright motion—the power to walk—and then restrains that 
power by enabling us only to crawl, she would involve her- 
self in a plain contradiction. If she were to restrain our 
power of motion to walking, she could not possibly give us 
the power of flying. 

This example (and I might furnish a thousand similar ones) 
serves to show us that we cannot be restrained by nature in 
the enjoyment of any natural liberty. 

N6éw natural liberty means liek aon or natural ability, 
or natural possibility of action. 

Every act that a human being ean possibly commit, he has 
the natural freedom to do it. 

I do not say he has a moral or a legal freedom. 

Our natural liberty consists in freely doing every thing we 
have the natural power of doing. 

If this were not so, a code of moral rules of action and a 
code of civil rules of action would be alike useless and unne- 
cessary. 

Upon what basis does a code of morals ropose? Certainly 
upon our natural freedom to disobey them. 

The very same remark may be made with equal truth touch- 
ing civil rules. 

What would be the use of a rule of civil conduct unless we 
had natural freedom to disobey it? None in the world. 

If we have no natural tenth to disobey moral and civil 
rules of conduct, how could we ever acquire any iiberty to, 
disobey them ? 

We could not get the liberty to disobey a moral rule of 
conduct from the department of morality, and we could not 
procure the liberty to disobey a civil rule from the civil law- 
maker. The only remaining possible source of the liberty 
of disobeying moral and civil rules must be in nature. 

Hence natural freedom consists in the liberty to disobey 
moral and civil rules of conduct, prescribed as these latter 
rules are, by the author of moral laws and of civil laws. 

With respect to natwral liberty all men stand upon an 
equality. 
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Hence it is true, that all men 


liberties. 


Hence it is that a system of moral and civil rules can work 

no peculiar ge for all men have an equal liberty to 
1em as they see proper. 

Now, when nature restrains, she restrains by creation. 


obey or to disobey t 


are created equal. They 
sprung from the hand of nature with equal natural abilities or 


Hence her laws are unchangeably fixed and non-voluntary. 


All philosophers agree in the doctrine—that nature is uni- 
form in all her laws. In other words, all men have an almost 


instinctive confidence in the stabilit 


Hence there can by no conceivable possibility be a rule of 
action prescribed by nature for man which he could disregard, 
for that would open the door for want of harmony or consis- 


tency in nature. 


of nature. 


ence there can be no right rules of nature as applicable 


to voluntary beings. 


A voluntary being is one who can either do a certain thing 


or not, as he prefers. 


ad 
Now, if nature be uniform and consistent, she cannot say 


to man that he may either do a certain thing or not do it, for 


with regard to the thing to be done 
and consistency. She would in th 
contradictory. 


she would lack uniformity 
at regard be plainly self- 


For example. Suppose nature were to have decreed that 
man should obey a certain law, man’s not obeying that law 


would be in opposition to nature. 


Now, can nature give a 


liberty to obey a law, and be consistent, and also give a liberty 


to disobey it? 
Were she to do so would she not 


be justly chargeable with 


inconsistency? I hold to the uniformity of nature, and hence 


I hold that nature has given all me 
she is consistent and uniform. 


n equal liberties. In this 


Now it is utterly impossible for nature to be consistent and 
uniform were she to give a liberty and then restrain that lib- 
erty by a rule of peak ty applicable to voluntary beings. 

Nature and creation in this connection imply the same 
thing—the same power. If then, man be created to obey a 


certain law, he cannot also be create 


d to disobey it, unless cre- 


ation be inconsistent and inharmonious. *® 

Nature may very consistently make a free agent—may cre- 
ate a voluntary being, and that voluntary being may be res- 
trained by moral and civil rules of action or conduct; but, 


then, we must carefully distinguish 


between the provence of 


nature and the provence of the voluntary being. 
In order to make a voluntary being he must be allowed to 
be inconsistent and changeable. 


He must be allowed to 
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change from the observance of any law to the non-observance 
of that law. But nature is never inconsistent, but upon the 
contrary—ever uniform. 

Now, if a thing be not uniform, it cannot be natural. 

This train of reasoning leads us to adopt the definition 
which Mr. Justice Blackstone gives of civil liberty. He defin- 
ed it to be “no other than natural liberty, so far restrained as 
is necessary and expedient for the general advantage.” 

This definition is sound and unimpeachable; but the great 
question that arises from its consideration, is, what is, or what 
constitutes the general advantage of society as such? 

In answer to this question, I reply, that it is the observance 
of the rules of ‘iaiesl conduct. 

Subsidiary to this highest social advantage, is the temporal 
prosperity of the individuals comprising the body polite. 

The very first blessing which can be conferred upon any 
people congregated together in the form of socieity, is the 
general knowledge and the general observance of moral rules 
of conduct. Where this is the case universally, civil rules of 
conduct are unnecessary. 

It is said, in the Declaration of American Independence, 
“that all men are created equal, that they are idowel by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Let us ex- 
amine the philosophy of these principles. 

In the first place, all men are created equal in respect to 
natural liberties. There are exceptions to this rule, it is very 
true, but they only prove the truth of the rule. These excep- 
tions are what we call dwsus nature, or a freak of nature. For 
example. All men are created equal, because nature gives 
all men two eyes and two legs and two arms and an organ of 
thought, and the power of emotion or passion. But there are 
exceptions to these natural endowments, or liberties. 

Now, when we come to talk*about civi/ rules of conduct, 
nature and the gifts of nature are aside from them. Nature 
makes no rule of civil conduct. Were it to do so, it would 
cease to be civil, and become natural and unchangeable. 

A civil rule has for its author a human law-giver. 

A natural law or rule has an eternal Creator. 

A natural law cannot have a temporal origin and a tempo- 
rary application. 

Nature does not make us equal before the tribunal of a civil 
rule of conduct, only to the extent of allowing us the equal 
liberty of obeying or of disobeying it. 

A, for example, cannot disobey a rule of civil government 
and claim for that ability any natural advantage over B, for 
B has the very same natural liberty to disobey it that A had. 
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Now, this natural freedom is inalienable. Mankind cannot 
alienate their natural liberty of disobeying civil or moral rules. 
If they could do this, their power in this respect would be a 
power to alter nature, and this is an act of creation. An act 
of creation is essentially a divine power. A created being 
eannot alter or change their natural liberties. There is a wide 
distinction, however, between changing and restraining. 

I may restrain myself in the enjoyment or exercise of my 
natural liberties, but 1 cannot alter my natural liberties unless 
I could alter my nature. To alienate them isimpossible. For 
example. A brother has the natural liberty * * * * *. 
Indeed, it is to this very natural freedom that our race is in- 
debted for its continuation. Without this natural ability, it 
would have ceased to exist in the family of Adam, the original 
progenitor of us all 

A son, for example, has the natural liberty to destroy the 
life of his parents, and it is no very unusual occurrence in the 
history of our race for sons to avail themselves of this natural 
freedom. Now, this freedom is utterly unchangeable, since it 
comes from the hand of nature. If it be unchangeable, it is 
therefore inalienable. : 

Now, when the Supreme Being introduced moral rules of 
conduct, restraining the brother; and the son from destroying 
the lives of his parents, he did not thereby alter nature. His 
object was not to alter nature, but only to restrain natural 
abilities within the compass of moral government. 

When the human law-giver passes a rule of conduct, (take 
for example the law in respect to domestic slavery,) he does 
not seek to alter, change, modify or abridge natural liberty, 
but*only to bring natural liberty within the eompass of civil 
rules of conduct. Its object is only temporarily to restrain 
it—to restrain it until the law-giver sees proper to change the 
law. A civil law only has force temporarily, that is while it 
continues to be the law of the*supreme or ultimate law-giver— 
a human legislature. Unquestionably, the right of life, of lib- 
erty, and of the pursuit of happiness, are inalienable natural 
liberties ; that is to say—no man can surrender his life, or his 
liberty, or his happiness, and the reason why he cannot make 
the surrender, is because he has no power of changing natural 
endowments. 

But because we bave no natural liberty to surrender our 
lives or liberties, it does not therefore follow that we commit 
a wrong action when we do make the surrender. 

When we come to speak of a wrong action, something else 
is implied than nature and natural liberties. It requires a 
moral. law to make a wrong action. 
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Suppose I were to apply to nature in order to find the right 
that would enable me to alienate my natural life, or my natu- 
ral liberty, to what standard of right, or to what source of 
authority, known to men, could I apply in order to find a war- 
rant for the alienation? I know of none. 

[ could not find it in nature, for it is nature that gives or 
makes the right of life. atwre cannot be consistent and 
uniform and give me the right to live and the right to destroy 
my life or to alienate it. If I wish then to alienate my life or 
liberty, I must apply to one of three sources: 1. Either to 
nature; or 2, to maral law; or, 3, to a human tribunal. 

It is obvious that none of these sources can supply a right 
to take away the natural right of life. It is unnatrral, immoral, 
and against the civil code. 

Now, it follows that no man can alieniate his life, or his 
liberty, or his natural happiness. But does it, therefore, follow 
that the Supreme Being, or that civil society cannot rightly 
take away what nature has given? 

The right of society to take away life, or liberty, (I mean of 
course natural life and natural liberty) is a very different ques- 
tion from the one of the right of individual alienation of them. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





POPULATION AND PROPERTY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in a recent communication 
to Congress, gives the following table, showing the pra 
of the different States and Territories, and the value of real 
and personal estate therein; prepared in part from enumera- 
tions and valuations, and in part from estimates: 

Population and Property of the United States. 








States. Population. of Poe al States. Population. of Ps 
\labama .......... 885,192 $279,288,027 ; South Carolina.... 705,661 308,484,240 
Arkansas.......... 258,117 64, 240,726 | Tennessee......... 1,092,470 821,776,810 
California ......... $35,000 165,000,000 | Texas ............. 500,000 240,000,000 
Conneeticut ....... 400,292 203,756,881 | Vermont .......... 825, 206 91, 165, 
Delaware ......... 97, 295 30, 466,924 | Virgimia........... 1,512,593 580,994, 
Florida .......... 110, 725 49, 461,461 | Wiseonsin......... 552, 109 87, 500, 000 
Georgia ......... 935,090 500,000,000 | District of Columbia 59, 000 25, 568, TO8 
_ ERS SP 1,242,917 883,287,474 a” 

OND ovinetcives 1,149,606 301,858,474 Territories. 

ME ss ce 9svhnos te 825,014 110,000,000 | Minnesota ......... 65,000 20,000,000 
Kentucky ......... 1,086,58T 411,000,198 | New Mexico....... 63, 500 T, 250, 000 
Louisiana ......... 600,387 270,425,000 | Oregon............ 86, 000 7, TT5, 000 
| Te ae 623,862 181,128,186 | Washington ....... 5, 500 1, 650, 000 
Maryland ......... 639,580 261,243,660 | Utah.............. 39, 000 4, 250, 000 
Massachusetis ..... 1,133,123 507,936,996 | Kansas ............ 11,000 2. 350, 000 
Michigan .......... 509,374 116,593,580 | Nebraska.......... 4, 500 1, 235, 644 
Mississippi ........ 671,649 251,525, 000 — 
Missouri........... 831,215 223,948, 731 26, 964,312 9,817, 611, 072 
New Hampshire... 824,701 103,804,327 | This sum to be added for pro- 

New Jersey....... 569,499 179,750,000 perty not valued, for under 

New York......... 8,470,059 1, 364, 154, 625 valuations, and for the rise in 

North Carolina.... 921,852 239, 603,372 the value of property since 

CBG ov ncetvalinwsidice 2,215,750 860,877,354 Don Mivaie s sedhhveweds vols $1, 500, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania...... 2,542,960 1,081, 731, 304 —_—___——_- 
Rhode Island...... 166, 927 Gh, GEG OES T MOI do's «00 busne ccbadodunates 11, 817, 611, 072 
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In the construction of this table, when the enumerations and 
valuations are not given from official State returns, it has been 
assumed that the population and property of the country have 
increased in the same ratio since the general census of 1850, 
in which they increased during the decennial period from 1840 
to 1850. The increase has, without doubt, been proportionally 
greater. 

In some States the latest official valuations have been given. 
These are of various dates, and are, it is believed, much too 
low. The valuation for Massachusetts is for the year 1850; 
for Maryland and Michigan, for 1853; for Connecticut, New 
York, and Missouri, for 1854; and for other States, for 1855. 

With respect to some of the States, the official valuation is 
so very low, that it has been deemed necessary to add to it 
considerably, in order to represent fairly the true value of the 

yroperty in those States. Thus: to Pennsylvania $500,000,000 
ave been added; to Virginia, Tennessee, and Missouri 
$100,000,000 each. 

Texas and Oalifornia are exceptional cases, and their popu- 
lation and wealth have been estimated upon such data as could 
be obtained. The Comptroller of Texas is the authority for 
that State. 

The Governor of Georgia says, in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, dated the 18th of April, 1856, that in that 
State “the total amount of the taxable property of all kinds 
is about $500,000,000.” 

The Governor of Minnesota says, in a letter, dated January 
29th, 1856, that the returns he transmits of the value of the 
property in that Territory “are but approximations,” the re- 
turns not being complete. 


The official valuation of the property in the Territory of 


Nebraska, for the year 1855, was so small—only $617,822— 
that it was thought proper to double it in the table, and it is 
still too low spobeity. 

The Auditor of State, of the State of Indiana, says, in his 


nnual report (November 24th, 1855): “A new valuation of 


the real estate would probably make the total taxables 
$380,000,000.” 

The Territories of Kansas, Nebraska, and Washington do 
not appear at all in the census of 1850, except as component 
parts of other States or Territories, and with respect to them, 
the estimated numbers and values may be very inaccurate, as 
they may be, indeed, with respect to the other Territories, and 
some of the new States. 

The State valuations of property: are for assessment purposes, 
and are not only low, but the taxable property only hed been 


valued, and in all the States there are many kinds of property 
—some of it valuable—that, are not taxed. 
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Supposing the whole pcpulation of the United States to be 
27,000,000, then, taking the State of Maine as a criterion with 
— to the value of property, the amount for all the States 
and Territories will be, in round numbers, about $5,760,000,000. 

Taking the State of New York as a criterion, the amount 
will be, in round numbers, about $10,611,000,000. 

Taking the State of Kentucky, then it will be about 
$10,000,000,000, 

Taking the State of Illinois, it will be about $7,290;000,000. 

Taking the State of Arkansas, it will be about $6,750,000,000. 

Taking the State of Georgia, it will be about $14,430,000,000. 

Taking the two extremes, the maximum and the minimum, 
Georgia and Maine united, it will be about $10,000,000,000. 

Taking Ohio and Kentucky, which will make, perhaps, a 
very fair mean, the amount will be $10,268,000,000. 

Taking these seven States as a criterion, the amount will be 
about $9,233,000,000. This is too low, however, for the offi- 
cial valuation is too low in them all, unless it be Georgia. 

The $1,500,000,000 added for under valuations for property 
not valued, and for the increase in value since in 1850, 1s not 
an excessive allowance. 

In the calculations, inconsiderable fraction of numbers and 
values have not been regarded. 

GROWTH AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES. 

We take the following summary from the New York Ship- 
ping List. 

Consumption. 
Total crop of the United States, as before 
CIE i 9 «iad « >» <n haan aR 4 bales.... 3,527,845 


Add—Stock on hand at the commence- 
ment of the year, Ist September, 1855, 





In the Southern ports. .........se0.+-+ 76,644 
In the Northern ports..............+-- 66,692—1 3 
UMeee G6 ORY Oe 5 iis sw EN aes 3,671,181 


Deduct therefrom— 
The exports to foreign ports... 2,954,606 
Less, foreign included........ 835-2,953,771 
Stocks on hand, 1st September, 

1856: 


In the Southern ports......... 20,014 
In the Northern ports......... 44,157— 64,171 
Burnt in New York and Boston...... 500 
—__— 3,018,442 


Taken for home use............ jevierieeeeeeu 652,739 
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Cae ty consumed by and in the hands of the Manufacturers 
north of Virginia. 


1855~6...... bales 652,739 | 1850—1...... bales 404,108 
10b4 6 ss. 598,584 | 1849-'50......... 487,769 
NO... ee 610,571 | 1848-9.......... 518,039 
“Sea 671,009 | 18478.......... 531,772 
7 aa 608,029: | 1846°7.......... 427,967 
oS ae 499.597 | 18401.......... 297,288 
eee 389,006 | 1839-40......... 295,193 
ES 346,744 | 18889.......... 276,018 
ON eee oe 325,199 | 1837-8.......... 246,063 
ee 967,850 | 1886-7.......... 922,540 
1835—6 .......... 236,733 1880-1 ct le 182,142 
2 ae 216,888 | 1829-80......... 126,512 
Se 196,413 | 1898-9.......... 104,853 
SS ae 194,412 | 1897-8.......... 120,593 
te. or 178,800 | 1896-7.......... 103,483 





We give below our usual table of the amount of cotton 
consumed the last year in the States south and west of Vir- 
inia, and not included in the receipts at the ports. We have 
Ge gely increased the estimate from the year previous, but only 
give it only for what it purports to be—an estimate which we 
believe approximates correctness. Thus: 


1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 
North OCarolina...... bales 20,000 20,000 13,000 15,000 
South Carolina.......... 15,000 15,000 10,000 10,000 
Georgia.............05. 20,500 27,000 13,000 22,000 
/ Se 7,000 6,000 4,000 5,000 
ee 12,000 12,000 8,000 7,000 


On the Ohio, &c......... 35,500 27,500 12,000 16,000 





Total to September Ist.... 110,000 107,000 60,000 75,000 


1853. 1854. 1855. 1856. 

h Carolina...... bales 20,000 20,000 18,500 22,000 

mth Carolina.......... 10,000 12,000 10,500 15,000 
er 20,000. 23,000 20,500 25,000 
EE ch 3 Soaee PRLS 5,000 6,000 5,500 6,500 
TL. «0.5 vinnie hip 5,000 6,000 4,000 7,000 


On the Ohio, &c......... 30,000 38,000 26,000 42,000 





Total to September Ist.... 90,000 105,000 85,000 117,500 


To which, if we add (for the past year) the stocks in the in- 
terior towns 1st inst., (say 3,500 bales,) the quantity now de- 
tained in the inte rior, (say 50,000 bales,) and that lost on its 
way to market the past year, to the crop as given above, re- 
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ceived at the shipping ports, the aggregate will show, as near 
as may be, the amount raised in the United States the past 
apa e: in round numbers, 3,335,000 bales, (after deduct- 
ing 1,800 bales new crop received this year to Ist inst., and 
some 250,000 bales detained in the interior, September Ist, 
1855, by low rivers, ete., which it is fair to suppose came for- 
ward the past season, and is already added to the receipts at 
the ports,) against 
Bales. Bales. Bales. 

1855... 3,178,000 1852... 3,100,000 1849... 2,840,000 
1854... 3,000,000 1851... 2,450,000 1848... 2,357,000 
1853... 3,360,000 1850... 2,212,000 


The quantity of new cotton received at the shipping ports 
to Ist September, was in 


Bales. Bales. Bales. 
1856...... 1,800. 1852....... 5185 1848....... 6,00 
1855...... 34,079 1851....... 3,200 1847....... LIL 
1664...... 1,800. -1860;...... 965 IS66........ Be 
1853...... 716 1849....... 575 1845....... 7,600 


VARIETIES OF COTTON IN CULTIVATION. 

The following illustration (see next page) exhibits the ap- 
pearance of the different varieties of Cotton which are in cul- 
tivation, and enter into the markets of the world. For a full 
account of each the reader will consult the great work of Dr. 
Royle, on the Culture and Commerce of Cotton, published in 
London in 1851. (See figures.) 





1. Dacea Cotton. 

2. Bourbon Cotton. 

8. Sea Island Cotton. 

4, Upland or New Orleans Cotton. 

5. Brazil, Pernambuco, Bahia, Peruvian—the seeds adhering together like a 
cone, 


The Dacca is in cultivation in Bengal and Coromandel, and furnishes 
exceedingly fine cotton used in manufacturing the exquisitely delicate muslin# 
of that place. : 

The Bourbon Cotton is so named from having been grown in the Isle of Bour- 
bon, where it is supposed to have been introduced by the French from the 
West Indies. Its seeds were early distributed by Dr. Anderson throughout the 
Peninsula. Dr. Wright, Mr. Fisher and others, state that its cultivation is now 
common in many of the Southern districts. 

Sea Island Cotion.—Dr. Royle says, from the specimens which he has seen 
of the cotton cultivated in Egypt, that it is a variety of this species, and he 
infers it is probable that, because the Sea Island cotton would be found to be- 
long to the same when the eultivation was commenced in Egypt, seed would 
most likely be introduced from the then best known sources. The other two 
varieties, the long and short-stapled kinds, or “‘Sea Islands” and ‘‘ Uplands” as 
they are called, are derived from the same stock as the Bourbon. The Sea 
Island variety has succeed in some parts of India, as under Mr. Elphineton’s 
care in the maratime district of Rutnagherry. 
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RATES OF LABOR IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


In presenting our usual quarterly table of the labor paid in 
San bs rancisco, says the San Francisco Prices Current, and 
which has been c: irefully reviewed and corrected for this issue, 
we beg leave to call attention to some strong points of dif- 
ference existing now, and which heretofore did not exist. We 
refer to the very sensible decrease in the remuneration obtained 
by nearly all classes of operatives in this city. The reduction 
which hav e been taking place ever since the monetary crises 
of 1855, in the various establishments, whether merchantile 
or industrial, of course have been severely felt in all classes of 
mechanical labor, which, in turn, have been forced to submit 
to new scales of wages. Heretofore it has been assumed that 
our proximity to the mines, where, no matter what a man’s 
occupation was, his simple ability to dig earth and wheel a 
barrow was sure to yield him a handsome equivalent, had its 
natural effect in keeping up the rates of labor in this city. 
Matters have changed no ‘Tess in the mining localities than they 
have with us, and the great mass of laborers there being 
mainly dependant on the employment afforded them by com- 
panies, whether water, tunnelling, or quartz crushing it mat- 
ters little, the fact being that the day for individual labor 
and profit has mainly ps assed aw ay, and with the systematical 
mode of working by companies now in full practice has come 
a consequent reduction of wages. Many mechanics and work- 
men who have tried the mines, as few there are who have not 
after a residence of from one to three years in this country, 
have returned to the city content to submit to ordinary wages, 
even at a large discount, rather than continue to toil at an oc- 
cupation laborious in the extreme, to such as have been accus- 
tomed to the usual routine of the workshop and bench; and 
thus the market has been glutted with a superabundance of 
hands in almost every department of labor. The obscurity of 
titles to, and the vexatious delays which now for so great a 
length of time have attained their litigation and settiment, of 
course has had a most disastrous effect on all branches of in- 
dustry pertaining to building. For a long time scarcely a 
single edifice could be seen going up in any portion of our 
city, and consequently rates for the labor of masons, bricklayers, 
carpenters. &e., &c., remained merely nominal. Atthe present 
time we have a most gratifying improvement to note over 
former months, although the ictal tor this species of labor 
is not as extensive as we could wish, at the same time the pros- 
pects for the future are brightening, and with the gradual re- 
building, firmly, substantially, even if slowly, of certain parts 
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of our fair metropolis, we look forward to the more general 
employment of all classes and degrees of our mechanical 
population. 


Blacksmiths... ... as 00a6 00 per diem| Harness makers. 2 50a4 00 per diem 

Do Helpers... 3 00a4 00 “ Millers (2 grades) 5 00a7 00, 
Ship Smiths. . 5 00a6 00 =“ Engineers ( sta- 

Do Helpers... 8 0004 00 “* tionary engines 8 50a6 00 “ 
Locksmiths. ..... 3 00a6 00 “* ES eee & 00.7% 
Coppersmiths. . 5 00a6 00 =“ Bookbinders........... $02. .* 
Gunsmiths............. 500 * Do Folders.........300 “ 
Metal Turners.... 4 0005 00 * RMOONON asked sccacess 360 -“ 
Wood Turners.... 4 00a5 00 “ Day Laborers......... a e249 
Fire-proof Shutter Watchmakers..........8 00 “ 

oa Railing ma- JeweleTrB.. .sscssceoees 800 “ 

Me Sb bee cees 400a5 00 “ CR 3 a ks 00 ced 10 00 “* 
Brass Founders... 4 00a5 00 “ Lapidaries............9 00 ‘“ 
Boilers makers and Brickmakers..... . .850¢90 per month 

Riveters....... 5 00a6 00 “ and found 
Pattern makers and Do Moulders......754100 ‘“ 

Moulders...... 5 00a6 00 as Do Burners ...... 100a125 ‘ 
Finishers. ........ 6 00a6 00 “* Lime Burners....... 50a 60 “* 
Plumbers. ....... 5 00a6 00 “ Matrass makers...... 30a 40 
House Carpenters FRQUEROGD 0 5 tue o.05's v0 o par aa” 

and Joiners.... 4 50a6 00 “ Waiters (in hotels)...30a 40 “ 





Ship Carpenters.. 6 00a7 00 “ | Chambermaids,..........25 
Boat Builders.... 6 00a7 00 “ Go EPP ape 715a150 
SEED css csccvsepeasst GO 4 | Deck hands (river navi- 
Tin Workers..... 3 50a4 00 “ MERE D . oo oe os cp neues 50 permonth 
mitt Hoole... .. 2.655. 500 “* | Engineers ....... do....200 “ 
Carriage Makers.. 4 00a5 00 “ Do Assistants. .do....125 
Wheelwrights.... 4 0005 00 “ Firemen......... do..... 60 
Pile Drivers............ 400 * Waiters......... do..... 40 
ae 6a: '™ Mates........-...do....150 
House Painters... 4 00a5 00 “ ; Stewarts......... do... .100 
Sign Painters, gold | Pilots...... Sa eS We 
lettering per let- | ORES i'n to eme tne hs 66 100“ 
ter . . 40460 cts | Wabeee i... nas aekee 75a100 
do. plain ‘do, ‘per | Seamens wages, (foreign) $30 “ 
MONO 5 it. a0 an'e0's 25435 cts | advance....... eer | 
Sail Makers............ 200. * | Seamens’ wages,(coastwise)30 
DET Ss asc cacccee es —: PN CV ees bb keene 50a60 
Stevedors........00..05 ea * Mill Sawyers....... -» 100 
Granite Dressers.. 3 50a5 00 “ Do Planers ........66. 100 
Marble Cutters... 4 00a5 00 “ Lumbermen (in yards). ..100 
Do Polishers.. 2 00a3 00 “ DORE faces ccdeae 75a100 
Wood Sawyers......... 600 * Barbers : . 50a100 
Freestone Cutters. 5 00a6 00 “ Butchers & ‘Slaugh- 
Stone Masons..... 5 00a6 00 “ ne re 75a100 
Ballast cutters.... 10042 50 “ Upholsters, paper- 
Bricklayers............. 600 “ hangers, &e.,..... 75a100 
LS 5 sdtin cwk toda oO... Servant girls........ 30a 40 
PINOTIIDs 6.5.4 co 0 ose 0 pes 600 * Porters in stores.... 300125 ‘ 
Shoemakers...... 2000400 “ Draymen..........+0-- 75 per month 
Hatters.. - $50 a$100 per week; Printers ........... $1 per 1,000 ems 
Pump and Block or $40 per week, 





MOkers.. .. ec scereee 5 00 per diem) 
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ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES OF THE COTTON PLANT." 


Cotton, like many other plants, is subject to diseases, caused. 
principally by accidents, the defects of the soil in which it 
grows, the depredations of insects, and the effects of the weather. 
Those which are the most fatal may be described as follows :— 

Sorr-sutmy.—One of the diseases to which the cotton-plant 
is subject, commonly known among planters as the “ sore-shin,” 
is sometimes occasioned by a eé areless stroke of the hoe, scrap- 
ing the outer bark from the stem while the plant is ~ young 
and tender. The sap being arrested by the wound, that part 
of the main stem above the i injury dwindles away, becoming 
both weak and brittle. Although the regenerative powers 
of the plant may afterwards produce new bark from the sides 
of the wound, and the injury heal up, leaving enly a larger or 
smaller cics es or sear, according to the extent of the wound 
received, the stem eventually becoming so attenuated and 

weak, as frequen ly to break off at or above the place where 
the wound was first made. 

The preventive of this disease would be, to take great care 
when hoeing, not to bruise nor injure the young plant, as, when 
the growth is once stopped by an accidental bruise, or abrasion 
of the bark, the plant, if not broked down by storms, or the 
weight of its own top foliage, will always appear stunted or 
weak. 

There is also said to be another species of “sore-shin,” to 
which the young cotton-plant is liable, differing entirely from 
that occasioned by careless hoeing, the cause of which is at- 
tributed by many to cold, cutting winds, when the plant is 
very young. Others, however, assert that, when a high wind 
shakes the tender plant, the main stem is so much bent and 
twisted, * at the sap-vessels are upturned, and a serious injury 
oecurs; but the wound is sometimes healed, and if the cotton 
grows vigorously afterwards, it apparently outgrows the shock. 

Frencuine.—In certain portions of the plantation, in many 
parts of Florida, individual plants grow with white or v variegat- 
ed leaves. This peculiarity is termed “Frenching ;” but, as 
[ observed only a few thus” marked, it may, perhaps, be only 
a sport of nature, similar to the v ariegated leaves of cultiv ated 
plants of our gardens. Indian corn, however, is subject to 
‘French ;” and, in this ease, the disease has been attributed 
to some imperfection of the soil; to improper use of manures, 
as well as to various other causes. Be this as it may, it ap- 
pears as if only certain spots, varying in area in the same field, 
are ¢ stacked, sometimes in succession, year after year, while 
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the remainder of the crop is perfectly healthy and good. 
When corn is thus /renched on what are termed “ Frenched 
lands,” it grows light-colored, sometimes almost white, or strip- 
ed, and bears nocrop. Until this Frenched land has been 
thoroughly and properly analysed, it would be useless to say 
anything more on the subject so little understood; and I 
merely mention this disease here to invite public attention to 
it, aad to induce practical farmers to experiment, in order to 
find out the cause, and, should one be discovered, to suggest 
some remedy for its removal. 

THE EFFECTS OF A BAD suB-sorL.— When on the plantation of 
Major Haywood, of Tallahassee, in Florida, in the month of 
August, several very fine, and apparently healthy cotton-plants, 
from 4 to 5 feet in height, covered with forms and bolls, were 
observed to be dying suddenly, in éertain spots, the leaves 
being withered, as if the damage had been done within twenty- 
hathoum, Such plants eventually died ; and, on taking them 
up, no worm, insect, nor injury, either external or internal, 
_ could be discovered; and the only conclusion that could be 
drawn was, that some of the roots had suddenly penetrated 
into a soil totally unfitted for, and evidently deleterious to, 
the life of the plant. What rendered it the more singular 
was, the fact that other cotton-plants were growing most luxu- 
riantly within one or two feet of that which was stricken. 

Tae Roust.—The cotton-plant is also subject to a disease cal- 
led the “rust.” The leaves, when first attacked, appear rather 
yellower than the rest, with red — on the surface, and often, 
margined with the same red color. These leaves then turn 
yellower and redder every day, until the plant assumes a bright- 
red or almost a carmine appearance, when, fimally, the whole 
of the foliage turns more of a brown color and falls to the earth. 
When the disease attacks the boll, it assumes a different ap- 
pearance, and is termed the “red” or “ black” rust, as the case 
may be. The cotton, in such bolls as have been attacked by 
the black rust, and the bolls themselves, shrivel up, and turn 
dark-colored, as if they had been severely blighted or mil- 
dewed, and are totally valueless. 

This disease has been attributed to leaving pokeberry plants 
in the field. But this, [have never observed, and suppose the 
assumption to be on the same principle that the mildew on wheat 
was formerly attributed to the influence of the berberry bush. 
Others state that rust is owing to an undue proportion of 
lime in the earth, and that it is no doubt caused by some or- 
ganic or ss aya imperfection of the soil in which it is grown; 
but, until such soil shall have been thoroughly analysed, and 
its component parts correctly ascertained, nothing certain can 
be known about it. There is also another theory in regard to 
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the subject of the rust: that it is entirely owing to atmospheric 
changes, and not to the soil. Experiments, however, ought to 
be instituted to find out the real cause, and the result made 
known, as the disease has done, and is at present doing, much 
injury to the or of the South. Salt, sown at the rate of 
half a bushel to the acre among cotton, is stated to be a certain 
preventive of the rust, and to restore the plant to its former 
vigor; but several planters whom I have spoken to on the 
subject, deny the fact, and say that salt had no effect whatever. 

There is also another species of rust caused by an acarus, 
which will be found described on a preceding page. 


SHEDDING OF YOUNG BUDS, OR BOLLS, CAUSED BY WET WEATHER. 
When the cotton-blooms, or flowers, are exposed to the heavy 
and beating rains of a Southern climate, especially between 
the hours of ten and two, as they are opening; or have already 
opened, it frequently happens that such blooms prove barren. 

ie outer calyx turns yellow, and eventually the unfertilized 
flower and immature boll fall to the ground, the seeds turn 
brown, and the fibre of the cotton is worthless. This is gene- 
rally attributed to the heavy drops of rain washing away the 
soot which should have impregnated the pistil ; the embryo 
seed-vessel, of course, never matures, but dries up and perishes. 

Sees, wasps, and insects in general, are Nature’s agents in dis- 
tributing the poolen, or fertilising dust. As they fly from 
flower to flower, small particles of this dust adhere to some 
part of their bodies or limbs, with which they impregnate the 
next flower while in search of honey or more dust. 

Sometimes the pistil and stamens of a cotton-bloom are found 
eaten in such a manner as to distort them. This injury is often 
caused by the very young boll-worm, which, penetrating the 
young flower-bud by a hole through the outer calyx; where the 
egg was laid, after eating several of the enclosed stamens and 
authers, and injuring one side of the pistil, bores into the em- 
bryo boll, before it isshed. I have reared several caterpillars 
found in such situations, and proved them, to be the true boll- 
worm. Moreover, I have found the hatched shell of the eg 
on the outer calyx, and traced the caterpillar’s track throug 
the petals to the stamens, and finally to the boll itself. I will 
not, however, enlarge on this subject here, but refer to the ar- 
ticle on “The Boll-worm,” in a former part of this Report. 


Tur Ror.—The “rot” has been attributed to a variety of 
causes, such as changes in the atmosphere, defects in the soil, 
the attacks of insects, and to the growth of fungi. Mr. Troup, 
in the “American Farmer,” describes its appearance with 
great accuracy. He says: “The first indication is seen ina 


small circular spot on the outside of the boll, exhibiting a 
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darker green than the circumjacent parts; as if a globule of 
water had been dropped upon it, and been abedtta Man 
of these are frequently seen at the same time on the same boll. 
They spread themselves, sometimes faster, sometimes slower, as 
if induced, either by the state of the atmosphere, or condition of 
the plant, changing color as they progress, until they assume a 
dark-brown, approaching to black, and until the whole exterior 
is in like manner affected ; or until it receives, from some cause, 
a sudden check, and then this appearance is only partial. In 
the first case, the disease has penetrated to the centre of the 
fruit, the fermentation is complete and universal, and is seen 
in a frothy, white liquid thrown out on the surface. Putrefac- 
tion follows, and the destruction of the seed and immature 
wool being finished, nothing is left but the rind, or exterior 
coating of the boll, which, exhausted of its juices, hardens, 
turns black, and thus terminates the process. In the other 
ease, (that of suddenly checked disease,) the interior of the 
boll in some instances remains unhurt; in others, it is only 
partially injured; and, in the last case, the pods, remaining 
unhurt, mature and expand. This, however, rarely happens, 
as the disease is wonderfully capricious, going and coming un- 
accountably, attacking at one time with more, at another with 
less violence; so that the fruit, which escapes entire destruc- 
tion on the first attack, may fall a victim on the second. Nor 
is this capriciousness justly attributable to the changes in the 
atmosphere, as its origin does not seem to have any connection 
with the weather.” 

It is very difficult to find out the true cause of this disease, 
as it sometimes appears in dry as well as in wet years, although 
it is generally more destructive during rainy seasons. The 
young bolls are often found rotted, as well as the half-matured 
and old, so that the age of the fruit does not appear to have 
anything to do with it. Many of them may have the interior 
entirely dried up and destroyed, while others will open with 
only one or two segments rotted, the rest being perfectly heal- 
thy, and filled with good white cotton. 

As to the theory of a defect in the soil, it has been stated by 
some planters that barnyard manure will often produce it; 
but if this is the case, it is somewhat singular that it has often 
been observed that one plant may be very badly affected by 
the rot, while others on each side are perfectly healthy and 
uninjured, as has often been observed. This fact appears to 
show that a great deal depends upon the constitution of the 

lant itself, which may be inherited from its parent, and per- 
cape a choice of good sound seed, from strong and healthy 
plants only, might in time have a great effect in remedying 
this disease; and as we know that much depends upon the 
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vigor, health, and prolific “we vonde of the parent plant, it 
might perhaps be well to make experiments by planting seen 
of diseased, and sound, healthy plants, in the same situation 
and soil. 

The fungoid growth, found on the old rotted bolls, when 
they begin. to open, may perhaps be regarded more as ‘the re- 
sult than the cause of the disease. *Several insects, it is true, 
have been found in these rotten bolls, where most probably 
they had crept for food and shelter, after the boll } had become 
po ig while others have been caught in the very act of pier- 
cing the bolls; but this subject will be found treated at greater 
length under the head of “The Boll,” and inseets found in or 
upon it, on a preceding page. 

While on the subject of the rot, it may be well to mention 
that, there are three glands on the inside of the outer calyx 
the bottom of the boll, and three on the outside between the 

“ruffle” and stalk, which seerete and give out a sweet sub- 
stance, which ants, bees, wasps, and plant-bugs avail them- 
selves of as food. I have seen young bolls, apps rently healthy, 
suddenly drop from the plant, and, on being ¢ arefully cut open, 
showed a wound which hi ad been pierced by the trunk of some 
insect, in one of these glands, and that a watery rot had com- 
menced where the boll had been stung. It was evident that 
this rot had been caused by the piercer of some insect un- 
known, as the puncture could be traced throughout its length 
to the heart of the lower part of the injured boll. 


VIRGINIA AND THE CAROLINAS. 

J. G. Kohl of the Coast Survey, has lately prepared a volume soon to be pub 
lished on the Discovery, Explorations, and Hydrography of the United States 
Coasts. He has made a digest of the work for the National Intelligencer, from 
which we make some extracts. 


VIRGINIA. 


The coast of the country which we now name Virginia is’ 
said to have been known to the old Northmen. One of them, 
Gudlief Gudlaugsen, is said to have sailed in the year 1028 so 
far to the South. He is supposed to have called the country 
Huitramannaland, the Land of the Whitemen, which may be 
considered the oldest and first name under which these regions 
became ever known to the Europeans. 

The Spaniards, since 1520, included the land under the 
names of Terra de Ayllon and Florida, and the French, since 
1563, under the name of Nowvélle France. The English in- 
vented the name Virginia at first (1583) for the country lying 
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round Pamlico and Albemarle Sound. They composed this 
name, it is said, for two reasons: first because it was discovered 
in the reign of their Virgin Queen, Elizabeth ; and, secondly, 
“because the country seemed still to retain the virgin purity 
and plenty of the first creation, and the people there the prim1- 
tive innocence.” 

They extended this nathe at once over a great part of the 
east coast, and particularly over the vicinity of Chesapeake 
bay, which was already discovered from the Roanoke settle- 
ments, and which we see included under the name of Virginia 
on the first map of Virginia, 1590. ; 

When, since 1606, the Chesapeake bay was better explored 
and settled, and when it became the principal centre of the 
English settlements on the east coast, this region was par ex- 
cellence called Virginia, sometimes New Virginia, whilst 
the former settlements and country round Albemarle Sound, 
then forsaken, were sometimes (for instance, on a map of Capt. 
J. Smith) called Ould Virginia This was, however, more a 
popular manner of denomination. The official or legal name 
of the country was, in the year 1606, by King James I. thus 
confined: He called Virginia, or the Virginian territory or 
coast, the whole east coast of North America, from the thirty- 
fourth to the forty-fifth degree of northern latitude. This 
whole territory was divided by the royal patent into two parts, 
a northern and a southern. The southern commenced in the 
south at 34° north latitude and ended in the north at about the 
40° north latitude. It was called the First Colony or the 
Southern Settlements in Virginia, or Virginia proper. 

Authors and other private men took however, the liberty to 
invent other names, according to their own taste, and tried to 
give them currency. So one author describes, in the year 
1609, the territory of our present Virginia under the name ef 
Nova Britania. Another (Strachey, in the year 1612) calls 
it the Colony in Virginia Britania, (the Colony in Virginian 
Britany.) These names, however, remained only in the Coitis 

When Capt. J. Smith and Prince Charles invented and in- 
“troduced (1616) for northern Virginia the new name of New 
England, the appellation Southern Virginia disappeared, and 
was changed to Virgina simple. 

By the separation of the Territories of Maryland, (1632) of 
Carolana, (1629,) and of Carolina, (1663,)the name and province 
of Virginia lost a great deal of their former extension, and re- 
ceived at last their present limits, between 38° and 364° north 
latitude, so far as our coast is concerned. The changes of the 
boundaries towards the interior regions have no interest here 
for us. 
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CaRoLina. 

When the Spaniards, under Vasquez Ayllon, (1520 and 
1526,) arrived on the coasts of what we now call Carolina, and 
more especially South Carolina, they heard here of a great In- 
dian king and country, both called Chicora or Chicoria, and 
they applied that Indian name for some time to this country, 
without, however, giving to it very distinct limits. 

The country was also sometimes called after its discoverer, 
Tierra del Licenciado Ayllon, or, shorter, Tierra de Ayllon, 
often also corrupted to Terra de Aullon. Under this name 
the Spaniards comprehended sometimes a very great part of 
North America, sometimes not more than our province. 

It is curious enough that the French also, wien they (1563) 
arrived at the locality of Ayllon’s activity, heard again of an 
Indian king and country of thatname. In their ears it sounded, 
however, like Chicola or Chiouole. 

After the French navigation to these regions we hear the 
country sometimes designated by the French themselves with 
the name Za Floride Francoise, and other nations also called 
it French Florida. The Spaniards, of course, always consid- 
ered it as a part of their Spanish Florida. 

The French built on their Riviere May (St. Mateo or St. 
John’s river) a fort which they called Fort Caroline or Caro- 
lina. Some map-makers and geographers applied this name, 
as an appellation of a country or territory, to the whole region. 
So we see, for instance, on a map of North America by Cor- 
nelius a Judeis, (1593,) the whole French Florida called Caro- 
lina, in honor of Charles IX, King of France. It is curious 
that the same name was afterwards given to the same locality 
in honor of an English king. 

The English, since their settlements at Roanoke, compre- 
hended the whole territory of Carolina under their widely-ex- 
tended name of Virginia, since 1583. (See our note on the 
history of that name.) 

The country round Albemarle Sound, our present North 
Carolina, they called sometimes on their maps with the original 
Indian name Wigandacoa, or also Weapemeoc, and afterwards 
sometimes Ould Virginia. 

To the south of Roanoke and Albemarle Sound the English 
tried to establish a province or colony for the first time in the 
year 1629, when Sir Robert Heath, Attorney General to Charles 
I, obtained from this King a grant of the whole unknown coun- 
try between 38° north latitude and the river St. Mateo, and 
when this country was called, in honor of Charles I, Carolana. 

This grant had, however, very slight consequences. The 
country was not settled, not taken possession of, not even sur- 
veyed or explored. 
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In the year 1663 Charles Il. made another gran: of all the 
lands between the 36th and 37th degrees, north latitude, to 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, and some other lords and gentle- 
men, and this tract was again called in his honor Carolina ; 
so that we may say we have three kings as godfathers to this 

rovinee: Charles LX, of France, Charles I, and Charles IJ, « 
Ey ng gland. 

By a second more ample charter of the 24th of March, 1667, 
Charles II. extended the boundaries of Carolina from 29° north 
latitude to 36° 30’, and from east to west “ until the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

The country was divided into two great countries—a north- 
ern one, pret “ The County of Albemarle,” and a southern 
one, called “ Clarendon county. 

In this same year (1667) William Sayle, the appointed Goy- 
ernor of ( Ellen. seat i and surveyed the ~ 
the province, entering all the rivers and making astronomical 
observations... He no y doubt also procured a map of the coun- 
try to be made, but unhappily this map is not preserved for 
us. Probably the results of this first good survey of the coasts 
of Carolina were not then made known to the world at large ; 
for we find still, on the edition of Champlain’s maps of the 
year 1677, along the coasts of Carolina this inscription : “ Zerr 
WOR e7COT« bien découverte continents a la Florida,” (a land 
not yet well discovered is connected with Florida.) 

In the year 1729 the whole great province was divided into 
North and South Carolina, and as the dividing point on the 
coast was fixed a small inlet to the west of Cape Fear, called 
Little River Inlet. 

In the year 1733 the province of Georgia was.detached as a 


separate government of the old Ter ritory of Carolina, and the 


southern boundaries of this latter were fixed at the mouth of 
the Savannah river, and within these boundaries the name of 


Carolina has been prescribed ever since. 

According to what we stated, we may in a cert a degree 
eonsider the names of W ingandacoa, Weape meoc, Ould Viv 
ginia, Albemarle County as old particular Pm pe os for 
North Carolina, and the names of Chicora, Terra de Ayllon, 
Floride Francoise, Clarendon ¢ ounty as particular appella 
ons applied to South Carolina. 





THE GROWTH OF ST. PAUL AND MINNESOTA. 


The growth of St. Paul in population, and in those elements 
of wealth and prosperity which constitute a flourishing city, 
has been truly marvellous during the present season. 

A greater number of buildings have been erected this year 
than in any two years preceding. 
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The increase in population has been very great. Our city at 
the present time, we firmly believe, contains a population of 
twelve thousand souls. In 1849 it did not contain five hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

During the present summer, eastern capital amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, has been profitably and ju- 
diciously expended. Large and elegant warehouses, stores, 
and dwellings have been erected by hundreds. 

Labor of all kinds has been in demand throughout the sea- 
son. Mechanics and day-laborers* have commanded what 
would seem to the same class of population in the East, enor 
mous wages. ’ 

I presume there is no city in this country- -I might say in 
the world, perhaps—that has increased more in the same space 
of time, . everything pertaining to substantial growth and 
prosperity, than has St. Paul the present season. 

rhe emigration to the Te rritory has been ste aly and increas- 
ing the whole season ; so great, indeed, has been the inerease, 
that our people are beginning now seriously to entertain the 
idea of apply ing for admission into the Union as a State, our 
population numbering now, it is thought, nearly two hundred 
thousand souls. 

A word or two in regard to investments and loans, as all 
business men particularly desire to be posted on these subjects. 

I will briefly enumerate one or two modes in which, in my 
opinion, money can be invested in this direction to great ad- 
vantage. In the first place, then, city property—in other 
words, property in or round St Paul—I regard as the safest 
and most judicious investment that can be made. It may not 
prove so immediately and enormously profitable perhi mats as 
some new points, or even as wild land, (including unde 
head all land subject to entry, and not under cultivation ;) 
in these cases there is more or less risk, while investments in 
property here I regard as sound and safe to the fullest extent. 
[| have known of instances this season of property in towns 
outside and the land adjoining advancing in a few months, 
since April last, in fact, at the rate of fourteen or me ey hun- 
dred per cent., and some a great deal more ; property in “ Bay- 
field,” for instance, a city on lake Superior, Wisconsin, st urted 
April last, said to possess the finest harbor on the whole 
lake, having also a grant of land for railroad purposes, made 
them by Congress as part of the Wisconsin grant, with Bay- 
field as the terminus of ms road, and likely to be a very large 
city. Land has sold as high as $1,000 and $2,000 per acre; 
and property just outside adjoining the city limits at over 
four hundred an acre. This is a striking instance of the 
rapid rise of property sometimes in the West, and in this in- 
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stance the investment I eae as a safe one, because, in all 
human probability, Bayfield is sure to make a very considera- 
ble point. The enterprise is headed by men of position and 
influence, of untiring energy, and abundant means, and must 
prove successful. At the head of the list stands our present 
delegate in Congress, Hon. Henry M. Rice, a western pioneer, 
a man of great shrewdness and foresight, in building cities 
particularly, and one whose judgment, since I have known 
anything of him, has never yet failed in a solitary instance ; 
he has done more to build up St. Paul than any cies man in 
the Territory. He has been instrumental also in starting Su- 
perior, (a city situated at the head of lake Superior,) likely to 
become in time a very considerable point. 
* *% *% * * * 

The company are making improvements there of various 
kinds, building piers, hotels, &c., and have erected a steam- 
saw mill, now in operation, costing from $10,000 to $15,000. 
The town is progressing finely, and with the fund reserved by 
the company for improvements, must decidedly rank with 
Superior, St. Paul, and other young and vigorous cities of this 
rapidly growing region of country. A wagon-road from Bay- 
field to St. Paul has been completed and in use for two or 
three months, over which a post-route has already been estab- 
lished. In view of the early development of this point, many 
prominent parties have made desirable locations in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, among whom may be mentioned Hon. 
Mr. Aiken, late representative from South Carolina, Hon. 
Jesse D. Bright, Hon. John C. Breckinridge, Hon. Hiram 
Walbridge, and others. 


* * ca 





THE SUEZ CANAL—ITS EFFECTS ON COMMERCE. 

To cut through the Isthmus of Suez or Panama, would be 
to open shorter and less dangerous routes for the navigator, to 
reduce the expense of trade, and to extend commerce by fa- 
cilitating it ; to increase the welfare and riches of all; to bring 
nations together, and thus to contribute the greatness of one 
to the civilization of another. Such is one of the undertakings 
reserved for the second half of this century, already so re- 
markable—an era which this great work alone would render 
celebrated. 

Of the two projected canals, that of America and that of 
Suez, the importance is very different. The canal of Suez 
would unite India and Europe. It would re-establish the 
commerce and prosperity, the peace and advancement of 
Europe, Asia, and even Africa; in a word, of the whole of 
this Ralathere, the continental superfices of which, com- 
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pared with that of the opposite, being in the proportion of 23 
to 11. To Mr. Ferdinand de Lesseps, was reserved the honor 
of attaching his name to this great enterprise, authorized and 
patronised te the Viceroy of Egypt, Mahommed Said. 

If we compare the mean distances between the ports of 
Europe and India, by the Cape of Good Hope, on the one hand, 
and by the intended channel between the two seas on the other, 
we shall find an enormous difference in favor of this latter 
route. This difference will be still greater if we remember 
that a straight line on the chart of navigation is far from 
being the shortest distances from one port to another, and the 
seaman can only reach the point for which he is steering by 
following a certain number of successive courses, approach- 
ing as near as possible the are of a great circle. Thus, far 
from making directly for the Cape of Good Hope, vessels 
leaving Europe or the Atlantic ports of North America, en 
route for India, must steer for the Canaries or Azores in order 
to find the trade winds of the Northern hemisphere, to make 
the coast of Brazil and sight Cape Frio, or put into harbor at 
Rio Janeiro. This is generally the route for the Cape of Good 
Hope, more justly, perhaps, called the Cape of Storms. They 
then cross the Aguilhas bank, reach Bourbon or Mauritius, 
and from thence steer for India, following the routes allowed 
by the monsoons. Vessels in the Mediterranean again have 
to contend with still greater disadvantages. It often takes 
them fifteen days to reach the Straits of Gibraltar, westerly 
winds generally prevailing in this quarter, where we also find 
a rapid flow of the ocean waters into the Mediterranean. 
Thus the voyages to India take at least five months or five 
months and a half, the voyages home being rather more di- 
rect, without being sensibly shorter. Ships can then run 
nearer to the African shore by reason of the trade-winds of 
the Southern hemisphere, the place of call in this case being 
St. Helena. 

I have myself taken both these routes about ten years since. 
If we now examine the facilities for navigation in the three 
seas near the canal of Suez, namely, the Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea, and the Galf of Oman, we find— 

That in the Mediterranean the winds blow from the north 
during the greater part of the year, change to S. E. in the 
spring, and return to the north, passing by the W. and N. W. 

That nearly the same takes place in the Red Sea, where the 
nerth, which is the prevailing wind, heaps the waters in the 
direction of Babel Mandel, so that during a calm we observe 
a current setting northward, evidently arising from the ele- 
vated waters in the south endeavoring to recover their level. 
Southerly winds generally succeed a calm. 
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The Gulf of Oman has two monsoons—the N. E. monsoon, 
which generally continues during the winter, and the 8. W. 
monsoon, which lasts during the summer, and is frequently 
stormy. The change from one monsoon to the other is there, 
as elsewhere, acc ompanied by a series of storms and gales. 

It appears to me from the foregoing that it would be advan- 
tageous for vessels to proceed to India (by the canal) during 
the autumn, and to return by it in the spring. 

The considerable reduction of the distance of European 
ports from those of India would not be the only advantage to 
trade from adopting the canal between the two seas; : for not 
only would vessels reach their point of destination much 
sooner, but they would find places of anchorage throughout 
the entire route, and also, what is of more importance still, 
they would meet with good markets. The navigator, after 
having followed the usual easy routes. of the Mediterranean 
would dispose of part of his cargo in the canal of Suez or at 
Djedda, would purchase ivory at Massarva, Souaken, or Der- 
bera, which he would exchange in India for opium, to take to 
China in exchange for silk and tea. He would complete his 
home cargo in colonial merchandise from Manilla, the Isles of 
Sunda, and Ceylon, in cotton of India or Egypt, in coffee of 
Abyssinia or Yemen, the gum of Soudon or Hedjaz, the corn 
of lower Egypt, or rice of Damietta; and these numerous 

perations, which now require years, would be accomplished 
rapidly and without danger with small capital and small ves 
sels. In short, by reducing the time necessary for the opera 
tions of commerce we reduce the general expense. We make 
a greater number of these changes feasible in a given time, 
and facilitate the m to small traders, who are by far the mos‘ 
numerous. By affording an easier and surer route to naviga 
tion, we find it may be accomplished by vessels of small 
tonnage, provided with bills of exhange; in short, it opens the 
route to India to coasting vessels, and renders commerce and 
navigation general. Turkey, Russia, Austria, Italy, and south 
ern Spain might then fit out vessels for India, and these Pow- 
ers would find their maritime resources increase in immense 
proportion. Marseilles would become more important, and 
the ports on the ocean, Cadiz, Lisbon, Havre, Rotterdam, 
Hamburg, would increase their shipping, like England sud- 
denly brought near its powerful ealaaly like Spain and Hol- 
land with respect tq Manilla and Batavia; in short, the in 
crease of trade competition on the one hand, and the vast 
diminution of expense on the other, would doubtless tend to 
lessen the rates of exchange. The produce of Asia would 
abound in our markets; the Asiatic markets would, in their 
turn, be rich. in ours; and the general good would be the ne- 
cessary result. 
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All nations would take advantage of the importance of the 

trade with India, China, and the islands of the ocean. Trade 
with the Red Sea, although less considerable, deserves atten- 
tion; but, as there is scareely any carried on at present, it is 
very little known, and could only acquire importance by the 
opening of a canal between the two seas. The Red Sea, which 
is so near to us in a straight line, becomes far distant when we 
have to double the Cape. Babel Mandel is as far from us as 
Pondicherry, and Souaken as far as Batavia; Suez, further 
still by this route, becomes as near as Beyrout by the canal; 
in short, the two routes measured from the Straits of Gibral- 
ter to Souaken are in the proportion of one to five. 

Very few European vessels are now met with in the Red 
Sea. E very year we see a few belonging to the Parsees of 
Bombay, and manned by Lascars. The internal trade of this 
sea is now carried on by Arabian barques, called dows or 
boutres, constructed at Suez, Djedda, Kossair, Souaken, or 
Mocha, with wood from India to Singapore. These vessels 
are of a very small tonnage, are very sharp, and have a hand- 
some sheer; a heavy poop, which hinders their working, and 
lowers it at the stern; they carry one mast, rigging é a square 
sail; this sail and its yard are struck to the foot of the mast 
when they lay to; about thirty m@n are required to hoist it 
again, and this operation cannot be performed in less than 
half an hour. The tacking of these ships is as difficult as it is 
dangerous. The dows only sail in the day time; they get 
under way about seven o ‘clock in the morning, sail till about 
four in sight of the coast, then anchor by a grappling iron, or 
run aground on the sand. 

When they have to cross the Red Sea, the Arabs take the 
precaution of sailing from a port to the windward of the one 
they are steering for, on the opposite coast; the voyage oceu- 
pies sixty hours, and is alw ays a time of great anxiety to the 
masters of these vessels. These masters, called nakhouda, 
(from a Persian word,) pretend to take observations with as- 
trolabes of great antiquity, although this pretension does not 
appear to me to be proved, I must add that we rarely find a 
compass on board these dows. The classic compass of the 
Arabs only consists of a needle, more or less magnetic, resting 
on a cork, which fioats in some water, and hence we need not 
be astonished that one fifth of the dows are lost every year. 

The sailing of the dows is by no means good. I have my- 
self passed forty- tive days in two of these Fc agree namely, 
fifteen days in going from Souaken to Djedda, (about sixty 
nautical leagues,) and thirty days in going from "Diedda to 
Kossair, (scarcely one hundred and thirty nautical leagues.) 
It is true that the wind was against us; and one-half of this 
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time was employed in beating to windward, sometimes still 






less. There is a great difference between these dows and our 
vessels. Thus we may suppose that the introduction of Enu- 
ropean vessels into the Red Sea by the canal of Suez would 
cause a complete revolution even in the internal commerce of 


this sea. 





THE NATIONAL EXPENDITURE, 1856. 


Compensation and mileage of Senators............0..-eeeeeeees 
Compensation and mileage of Representatives and Delegates. .... 
Additional, allowed under increased compensation.............++ 
Compensation of officers and employees of Senate..............- 
Contingent expenses of the Senate... .........ccecceeeeeeneeees 
Compensation of officers and employees of House of Representatives 
Contingent expenses of House af Rapreseniatives viz: 
NON os es ay adinc 0} hb alr ctane sennadansepesss0e 
Furniture, repairs, and stationery... ...........seeeeeeceseees 
Horses, carriages, fuel, and lights... ...........c000-seeeeeees 
Peewepemers for MOMDETS. 6 o.c 5 oo os veces cccdeeccccccccsccs 
Engraving and lithographing..............0eeeesccecesssece . 
Police and miscellaneous items .............scceececcecseeees 
Pages, laborers, folders, dic... ........2..e0ee vo a dMasiteeent 
For Congressional Globe and appendix..........+0ceeseeeeees 
ENOG. inks 0 Shs odo, co ni dh on dba oedvererhos 6009 +%- 
Reporting debates, first sessiong,. .. cece ec ceercccccecceeens 


For Library Congress and Superintendent of Printing............ 
Paper required for Printing during second session..........-..++ 
Printing for the second session, Thirty-Fourth Congress........... 
Compensation of the President of the United States.............. 
Compensation of the Vice President—balance.............-++-+> 
Compensation of Secretary to sign patents...... 1. ...seeeseees 
Compensation of Secretary of State and employees............... 
Publishing the laws of Congress. ...........cccccccceeccccmuers 
Contingent expenses of State Department... ...........0eeeeeeees 
Compensation of the Secretary of the Treasury, assistants and em- 

DIO VOC. oon ccc cc ccccicecs sess euscncece es emesease toanveces 
Contingent expenses of Treasury Department... ........6..++005+ 
Compensation of the Secretary of the Interior, commissioners and em- 

DUD YOCE. . ows cc cece ccc cs veces esse oeeeesevssesesesesccess 
Contingent expenses of Interior Department... ..........+2.0+000 
Surveyors of Public Lands and their clerks............+.-++00e: 
Compensation of the Secretary of War, clerks and employees...... 
Contingent expense of the War Department... ............0.+0005 
Compensation of the Secretary of the Navy, clerks and employees. . 
Contingent expenses of the Navy Department. .............+.0++ 
Compensation of the Postmaster-General, clerks and employees. ... 
Contingent expenses of Post Office Department............. 0004. 
Expenses of Mint at Philadelphia ..............ceceeeeeeeseeees 
Expenses of Mint at New Orleans...... .. 0. .ccecceeeeeeesececs 
Expenses of Mint at Charlotte, North Carolina................... 
Expenses of Mint at Dahlonega, Georgia...............- + Sepang 
Expenses of Mint at San Franciseo............+..+- Pe Pee 
Expenses of Mint at New York Assay Office............+..... eos 
For Territorial Government—Oregon.............. bes ope tu we 
For Territorial Government—Minnessota............. eteeeerecs 





$108,872 
865 ,048 
773,500 
69,484 
168,460 
76,646 


$125,000 
15,000 
6, 900 
12,500 
125,000 
40,700 
26,632 
34,704 
16,657 
21,000 


424,183 
80,750 
156,408 
115,000 
25 ,000 
2,622 
1,500 
51.000 
47 ,301 
84,500 


615,340 
78,409 


314,390 
133 , 230 
180,151 
106 , 300 
29,160 
97 , 540 
12,565 
158 ,840 
159 , 000 
177, 200 
63 , 200 
11,600 
10,880 
277 , 300 
62, 200 
84, 000 
30, 300 
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For Territorial Government—New Mexico..............+.. at hnse 84,000 
For Territorial Government—Utah. .........22-.eeee00- se ne 33,000 
For Territorial Government—W ashington.............00.seeeees 34,000 





For Territorial Government—-Nebraska.............2ceeececees ‘ 31,500 
For Territorial Government—Kanaas.............seeeseeeenees 32,000 
Compensation of Supreme Court and District Judges Wall a«,eacineiee « 167 ,000 
Compensation of Attorney General and District Attorneys........ 54,000 
Support of the Court of ( MC 0.4 cae ea tee s occ keh ak spb s due P 80,000 
Support of the Independent Treasury..........+.seeeeeeeceeencs 151,000 
Support of the present land system...... S06 GNikd ap Sat ea s aa 253,000 
Support of the District Peuitentiary...............6.ceeeceecees 23,316 
For defraying the expenses of the United States Courts........... 800 ,000 
Contingent expenses of Surveyors General, ............++0+e000 17,000 
Contingent, expenses of Public Grounds in Washington........... 41,226 

For the support of the Army— 
BOY DOOD Ad, ics cal Vagh' pont ee Fens 6s Maries 04.0) <4,aueeaes 10,568 , 249 
Armories, Arsenals, and Munitions of War...............+ees: 985,049 
ene y MOONS oo os. «So eerigtasn4.cpindsec cco ccokkebennl 173,891 
Fortifications and other works of defence................see- 1,746,400 
ps a Per ee nk Sn 4 0 te des 0 9c 135,000 
Mipemeniebth cbecta,.. i. i555 cea Wabl ne cc us stpaces e+e aman sen 1,400,000 
ANS SOR so <.d'> Ba eda b RAS Od bs deen OMA > ooh be ete 2,000 

For the snpport of the Navy— 
NOVy Proper. ........ccccceccseascosccressccssscsscsceseus 8,142,418 
EEE ee PRS Rie Pa ee mans: 851,118 
PINE WUNOOND, «000s 54 etnies tEabwbe ad ces dccpeaken+qusaseka 4,530,974 
Surveys of the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts.............eeeeeeees 250,000 
Survey of the Western Coasts of the United States............ 130,000 
Support of the Light House establishment. ................... 1,300,959 
To supply a deficiency in Post Office Department... ........... 2,250,000 
Intercourse with foreign nations. ......ccccsccccccscccscccesccs 936 ,862 
Vor the payment of pensions, <.0< 6.0. o 0+.0:0.tnnd ccc cdvwee ses cetie's 1,458 , 947 
For lighting the President’s house and public grounds............ 27 ,000 
Continuation of public buildings in Washington.................. 450,000 
Wee Taian SONG. Sh :s'. <5 did ats +60 dso kaen okaKens 44 oad 1,385,276 
To collect agricultural seeds and statistics.............0eeeeeeees 75,000 
For the payment of certain per centage to States..............+. 256 ,000 
Repayment for land erroneously soll... ......+..0seeeeeevcvees 63 ,000 
Be TROOP: TOs 5 66.5.0 04's 0 bi s:ns sobboesed cece sbag oo 40% 150,000 
For the payment of debentures, drawbacks, and bounties......... 500 ,000 
Repayment to importers the excess of duties collected............ 1,050,000 
Expenses of collecting revenue from customs............s0eeeeees 2,450,000 
Expenses of Smithsonian Institute. ..........0.0.cecceenccececs 30,910 
Expenses of mail transportation for the several departments....... 200 ,000 
Expenses of mail transportation for the two Houses of Congress. . . 500 , 000 
For arming and equipping the militia.,.. .......seeseeceeeees 200,000 
For civilising Indians under the act of March 3, 1849............ 10,000 
For interest on the public debt......... Ped ecescecceysessosens 2,230,000 
For ocean mail steamer service. ...... cee eccccceccssccccacvencs 2,118,500 
For general mail transportations.............-0.cescecseenceecs 6,140,000 
Compensacion of postmasters...... 2.6. . cee eeee ee eeeereceneees 2,150,000 
For ship, steamboat, and way letters. .............eseeecceneees 20,000 
Compensation of clerks in post offices, and contingencies.......... 1,329,300 
For Capitol extensions until 4th March next............e.eeeees - 750,000 
Pee BOW Come C8 Onnltel, 05. iene desc thive ccccacccdjumnwaiens 100,000 
DOGG os ie ia Cease veaeee 6 a ekah > cetndées eee ro ksi $63 , 604,023 


The bounty land act of this session will dispose of millions 
of acres, but the head of the Pension Bureau can give no idea 
of the probable quantity. 
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To C. K. Marshall, Vicksburg, Mississippi, Chairman of 
the Committee on Home Education appointed by the South- 
ern Commercial Convention: 

I have received a copy of your cirenular sent me, published 
in De Bow’s Review, with much pleasure, and am proud to 
be recognized as a co-laborer with you in the great work to 
which you are so steadfastly devoting your talents and energies. 
The important ends you propose are what I have been toiling 
for years. with pen and tongue to promote; and the best re- 
muneration I can seek for, whatever pecuniary sacrifices I have 
been ealled upon to make in the cause of Southern Literature, 
will be the ultimate and thorough triumph of your present 
undertaking. 

[ think the time is at hand, or not very remote, when the 
people of the South must necessarily be fully aroused to a 
sense of their fearful responsibility in this vital matter. 

It is not from ignorance of the true extent of the evil we 
seek to combat, that the unpardonable apathy which has 
hitherto existed on the subject of the education of our South- 
ern youth is to be traced. We and others who have engaged 
in the war against Abolition teachers and Anti-Slavery Text 
Books, have striven hard to induce parents and guardians 
and teachers to be convinced of and admit the existence of 
the evil, and to apply the proper remedy. We have not in- 
dulged in mere abstractions, or remained content with broad 
assertions and general principles. We have laid the axe to 
the root of the tree, and shown where the poison lies that has 
marred its growth and is consuming its life blood. We have 
advanced the proposition repeatedly, that our schools have 
been and are still more or less deluged with Abolition Text 
Books, in meny cases illustrated and endorsed by Abolition 
teachers. We have gone farther, and demonstrated the fact 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, by giving, page for page, and 
word for word, innumerable extracts from the most popular 
and widely cirenlated of our school books, breathing the most 
rampant hostility to our institutions, and conveying the most 
unjust and invidious comparisons, to the prejudice of the South 
as lessons to be learned and gloried in by Southern boys and 
girls! Notwithstanding all that has been said and written, 
we are still journeying on in “the old paths,” giving re, a 
and countenace to our worst enemies, while our friends at home 
are left to suggest, propose, and sometimes institute reforms in 
education for our own benefit and safety, at great personal and 
and pecuniary sacrifice. Is it not a notorious fact, that every 
Southern author, editor, or compiler, who has had the temerity 
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to try the experiment on his own hook, of appealing to that 
dernier resort, “Southern patronage,” has been compelled to 
pay the piper for his patriotism, instead of being paid for his 
industry. Have “Simms’ Geography and History of South 
Carolina,” ‘ Mason’s Southern First Class Book,” or “ Adams’ 
Moral Philosophy,” made money for their authors and been 
received as standered text books? 

How different has been the fate of Northern authors. Peter 
Parley the history, and Mitchell the geography man, the former 
of whom has eagerly seized upon every opportunity, in his 
works for the iustruction of Southern youth, to insult and mis- 
represent the institutions of the South, and the latter to ignore 
the existince of any which might be supposed to reflect credit 
upon the literary or industrial enterprise of her people, have 
made large fortunes by the publication of their Anti-Slavery 
School Books! Professor Anthon, to whom we are willing to 
award all the praise justly due for his admirable series of clas- 
sies, is said to have realized something like $60,000 as the fruit 
of his labors. Webster’s Dictionary has run a career of pros- 
perity to the tune of some $200,000, as a harvest for its pro- 
prietors. The authors and publishers of the “ United States 
Speaker,” “ National Orator,” “ English Reader,” “ Columbian 
Orator.” and some scores of District School Readers, Courses 
of Reading, &c., emanating from New England, all of which 
have been in use in our schools from time immemorial, and 
from the pages of which several generation of school boys 
have imbibed all the sickly sentimentality that has ever exist- 
ed among us in past times on the subject of “the abstract evils 
of slavery,” have all reaped stores of golaen grain for those 
concerned in orignating and circulating them. 

In the lighter departments of literature, our Northern neigh- 
bors of the quill and the press have been equally fortunate. 
Headley’s Biographies of our Southern generals and heros; 
Ike Marvel’s reveries and vagaries of his bachelor leisure hours; 
Miss Leslie’s fugitive romances, and hosts of others of similar 
calibre, have been better compensated for the time and labor 
consumed in thier production, kin all the writings of our South- 
ern authors put together, in a long series of years of unrequit- 
ed toil. Fanny Fern, we are told, made six thousand dollars in 
six months from one small book of sentimental reflections over 
the cradle of a small baby, ahd one or two other kindred topics, 
upon which scores of our fair literary Southrons have descant- 
ed time after time, without any promise or prospect of com- 
pensation. And to cap the climax of this — and unjust 
balance of the scales of genius and merit in the two sections 
of the Union, Mrs. Uncle Tom Beecher Stowe, has eclipsed 
the whole of them in the furor, as well as the filthy lucre, she 


~ 
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has succeeded in raising for her seandalous book of falsehoods, 
to which the people of the South generously contributed, for 
the gratfication of reading their own vilification and sentence 
of condemnation. In the review and magazine department, 
how generously we continue to patronize Harper and Black- 
wood, Godey and Graham, and the quarterlies of the North 
—while the Southern Quarterly is in the very act of breathing 
its last gasp, and De Bow’s monthly, propelled forward onl 
by the aid of its intrinsic merit, and a few unshaken friends 
and patrons, is from time to time reduced to the necessity of 
an appeal for even its just dues! 

Where is the newspaper South, whose circulation in a week 
will begin to compare with that of the political weather-cock 
of the New York Herald in a day—a sheet, which but for its 
small spark of gratitude still left for the favor and patronage 
it has received from us, would be now our bitterest enemy as 
it has been hitherto our most interested friend ! 

If it is important for us to have a home literature of our own, 
in the lighter departments of reading and knowledge, how 
much more vitally essential is it to our best interests that the 
books from which our children imbibe their earliest lessons in 
history and political economy should be written by those who 
are able to expound and vindicate, instead of misrepresenting 
and defaming the institutions under which they are to live and 
be educated. 

I ain truly rejoiced to see that in your circular you advocate 
the use of othe books, edited, printed, and published at home, 
and the intervention of _—— pecuniary aid in their pre- 
paration and circulation. I advocate this important measure, 
for two strong reasons. First, because a large portion of the 
text books now in use are wasuitable and dangerous to South- 
ern youth, and ought to be dispensed with. And secondly, 
because we are fully capable of producing books at home at 
least equally well written and edited, decidedly superior in 
point of typographical execution, and vastly more congenial 
with and adapted to our own latitude. And in view of the 
lamentable fact that the only obstacle to the suecess of South- 
ern authorship is the almost total absence of capital invested 
in the pablidhing business, the Legislative aid you propose 
appears to be the only resort left us by which the object can 
‘be accomplished. 

The Southern Commercial Convention should make this a 
favorite measure, and act vigorously upon it at the approach- 
ing session in Savannah. Now, more than ever, every South- 
ern man should feel that an important crisis in our career is 
impending, when the management and control of our literary 
institutions and resources, in close connection as they are with 
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our political, should be confided wholly and exclusively to the 
care and judgment of those who are with us and of us, and in 
whom we have a right to feel confidence. 

I alluded in general terms to the dangerous tendency of the 
anti-slavery text books, frem time immemorial, and still in use 
in our schools, and your earnest advocacy of the measures now 
on foot for seeking Legislative aid in behalf of the circulation 
of books, edited and published on our own soil, by native au- 
thors. Lest I should seem to have been guilty of a petitio 
principii, in making vague assertions and dealing in generali- 
ties, without sufficient reason, I will give a few illustrations of 
the anti-slavery character of several of our most popular Ora- 
tory Reading Books, and wind up by urging the subject once 
more upon the consideration of parents and teachers. 

Whelpley’s Compend. of History, chap. 12, page 158 ; thus 
eloquently argues the question of Southern slavery : 

3ut for what purpose was he brought from his country? 
Why was he forced from the scenes of his youth, and from the 
cool retreats of his native mountains? Was it, that he might 
witness the saving knowledge of the gospel? That he might 
become a Christian? Did they desire to open his prospects 
into a future life? to inform his clouded soul of immortal joys ; 
and aid him in his pilgrimage to heaven? No. He was de- 
prived of freedom, the dearest pledge of his existence. is 
mind was not cultivated and improved by science! He was 
placed among those who hate and despise his nation; who 
undervalue him, even for that of which he is innocent, and 
which he could not possibly avoid? Ze 2s detested for his 
complexion, and honlhad among the brutes for his stupidity. 
His laborious exertions are extorted from him to enrich his 
purchasers, and Ais scanty allowance is furnished, only that he 
may endure his sufferings for their aggrandizement! Where 
are the incentives that may induce him to become a Christian ? 
Alas! they are crushed beneath a mountain of desperate and 
hopeless grief ; his viewe of happiness are depressed, so that 
he must almost doubt of his natural claim to humanity.” 
“Had he religion think you he could pray! 

Ah no! he steals him to his lonely shed, 

What time moist midnight blows her venom’d breath; 

And musing how he long has toiled and bled, 

Seeks shelter only in the arms of death?” 

Now for the still more affecting Peroration. : 

“ Hapless children of men! When shall light and order 
pervade the cheerless regions where you dwell? What power 
shall heave the adamantine bars which secure the gates A your 
dungeon, and bring you forth? When shall the cheru on 
smile on you from heaven, and, with a compassionate voite, 
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call you to the pleasures of reason? to the delights of immor- 
tality? In the natural course of events your destiny seems 
hopeless; no force of words can suitably describe or deplore 
your case; and your only hope of relief is in Omnipotence. 
Your deliverer must be a being of Almighty power, wisdom 
and goodness. To that being then, let me command you—to 
his favor—to his grace—to his everlasting mercy.” 

From the Vational Orator, page 49, I extract the following 
on “The irresistible genius of Vipteantl Emancipation,” from 
a speech of the illustrious Curran, giving a trans-Atlantic 
view of the question : 

“T speak in the spirit of the British law, which makes lib- 
erty commensurate with, and inseparable from, the British 
Selbchaabich roclaims, even to the stranger and the sojourner, 
the moment he sets his foot upon British earth, that the ground 
on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the genius of 
Universal Emancipation. No matter in what language his 
doom may have been pronounced ; no matter what complexion 
incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African sun may 
have Fern upon him; no matter in what disastrous battle his 
liberty may have been cloven down; no matter with what 
solemnities he may have been devoted upon the altar of 
slavery; the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
the altar and the god sink together in the dust; his soul walks 
abroad in her own majesty ; his body swells beyond the mea- 
sure of his chains, that burst from around him, and he stands 
redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, by the irresistible 
genius of Universal Emancipation.” 

The same book, page 82, contains the celebrated “ Ode to 
New England,” by Percival. Very few Carolina school-boys 
of the present day would be willing to endorse in full this gen- 
erous sentiment of the poet: 





* There is no other land like thee, ? 
No dearer shore; 

Thou art the shelter of the free ; 

The home, the port of Liberty, 

Thou hast been and shall ever be, 
Till time is o’er. 

Ere J forget to think upon 

My land, shall mother curse the son 
She bore. 


Thou art the firm unshaken rock, 
On which we rest; 
And, rising from thy hardy stock, 
Thy sons the tyrant’s frown shall mock, 
And Slavery’s galling chains unlock, 
And free the oppressed ; 
All, who the wreath of Freedom twine, 
. Beneath the shadow of their vine 
Are blest.” 
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I could, if it were at all necessary, fill column upon column 
with hundreds of similar extracts; but these will suffice simpl 
to show the nature of the teachings to which I have teal 
and the absurdity of such books being 8o long tolerated and en- 
couraged in our schools? Most of them are amenable to the 
charge of inculcating improper precepts in the minds of our 
children on the subject of slavery; or, if their authors have, 
from motives of policy, avoid the topic, they are filled 
with the most insulting comparisons between the North and 
South—all aiming to show the superiority of the former im 
v0int of education, literature, morals, religion, and industry ! 

Ve want books now to show up the other side of the picture, 
and to demonstrate to the satisfaction of the young minds, 
hitherto misled by sophistry and declamation into erroneous 
views of the comparative merits and importance of the greatly 
wronged South, that the boot has been put on the wrong leg. 

I bid you, then Godspeed, dear sir, in the patriotic under- 
taking in which you are engaged, and feel contident that with 
the zeal and ability which you will bring to bear upon the 
subject, backed by the endorsement of the dignified and res- 
pectable body with which you have the honor of being asso- 
ciated, something may yet be done to free our beloved South 
from the stigma of literary and industrial dependence upon 
her worst enemies. When your proposed scheme of Legisla- 
tive aid shall have been more fully developed and discussed 
before the Convention, there are many warm hearts and wil- 
ling hands, as well as active intellects, in this section of the 
South who will be ready to co-operate vigorously and faith- 
fully with you in all such urgently needed, and, I believe, 
eminently practicable measures of reform. 

If you have convenient access to a copy of Kirkham’s Zlo- 
cution, you may have an opportunity of indulging in the 
pastime of letting your “heart bleed” with that of the author 
of a very thrilling, imaginary picture of the sorrows of 
“one of the millions of your fellow creatures, born to no in- 
heritance but slavery.” It purports to be a “dream,” and, 
like most dreams, solemnly believed to be true by the dreamer 
for some time before recovering from the stupor produced by 
it. You will find the dream recorded on page 161, chapter 2. 

Webster’s Dictionary, University edition, New York, 1846, 
page 373, thus defines the term “slave.” 

“A person subject to the will of another, a drudge!” 

Whenever I see a low white man, who never owned a negro 
in his life, imposing upon his neighbor’s servant, and attempt- 
ing, by violence, to make him “ subject to his will,” it always 
occurs to me that he has caught the idea from old Noah, ex- 
clusively, as the laws of the land, when they do get hold of 
such a scamp, often teach him a very different lesson for his 
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brutality. At least nine-tenths of the cruelties to slaves, of 
which the people of the South are ve: at accused, are 
ractised by a set of unfeeling scoundrels identified neither by 
irth nor interest with us, who probably never will have the 
means of owning a slave, unless by making him “ subject to 
their will,” and clandestinely decoying him from his rightful 
owner, under the pretext of making him free. 

In Woodbridge & Willard’s Geography you will find the 
following flattering comparisons between New England and 
the Southern States, which I would commend to your particular 
study. 

Pages 233-4— Agriculture :— 

“Massachusetts is considered the best cultivated State in the 
Union, except Pennsylvania, and much advance has been made 
by means of Agricultural Societies, and the premiums offered 
by them. 

“Tn all the States lying south of Pennsylvania, the land is 
tilled almost entirely by slaves. In consequence of this, agri- 
culture is much more imperfect than in the Northern States.” 

N. B.—Conelusion from the above. 

“No Agricultural Societies or premiums south of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Pages 209-10.—Education. 

“New England is more amply supplied with colleges than 
other parts of the Union, and receives a great number of stu- 
dents from other States. 

“The Southern States are not so well provided with literary 
institutions, and a large number of their youth are educated in 
the Northern States!” 

The latter statement satisfactorily explains the former. By 
reversing the positions of the antecedent and consequent, the 
conclusion derived is this, viz: That New England receives a 
great number of students from other States, which enables her 
to support an ample supply of colleges, and that the Southern 
States send a large number of their youth to feed Northern 
colleges, leaving their own to go by the board! 

Page 203.—Same. 

“The Eastern or New England States are peculiarly favored 
with the means of instruction. It is rare to meet with a native 
of these States who cannot read and write.” 

“In the Southern States, the people generally live on ex- 
tensive plantations, or in settlements spread over a large tract, 
so that it is difficult for a sufficient number to unite for the 
establishment of institutions for literary and religious instruc- 
tion. On this account the means of instruction are not easily 
procured, except by the rich.” 


Wonder what has become of the annual appropriation of 


$74,400 by this State, for the support of Free Schools, and how 
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many rich men’s children patronize the mammoth school house, 
with Northern teachers, recently ereeted in Charleston! Will 
the next edition of the Geography enlighten us on this point? 

Mrs. Willard, you are aware, is the Principal of the Troy 
Female Seminary, New York, educates annually a large num- 
ber of Southern young ladies, who go North under the i impres- 
sion that the education they obtain here is not sufficiently na- 
tional, and sends on the Gtography South for the special in- 
struction of those who are too poor to travel for their education, 
or too proud to de pend upon | Northern Schools for it. 

In Monde ville’s “‘ Course of Reading for Common Schools,” 
published in New York, 1850, you will find on page 225 an 
eloquent essay, entitled “The Existence of Slavery inconsistent 
Ww ith our principles and institutions.” 

Goodrich’s ( be ‘ter Parley) Pictorial History of the United 
States, page 220, will entertain you with an instructive chapter 
on “Slavery in the United States ;” and if you were a nullifier 
in old times, or a secessionist in 1851, you will be highly 
amused with an interesting account at page 321, of the same 
popular school book, of the nullification and rebellion move- 
ment in the refractory little State of which I have the honor 
of be ing a native. 

There is but one inference to be drawn from all these ex- 
tracts to which I have called your attention, viz: the absolute 
and degrading inferiority of the South, to the North gene rally, 
and New England especially, in every thing that appertains 
to a high standard of literature, education, religion, morals, 
enterprise, and industrial progress. 

When we begin to write and publish our own school books, 
| hope we will be able to show that she has either improved 
vastly in all these respects, since the books from which I quote 
were published, or that the authors were guilty of great indis- 
eretion in undertaking to give information without knowing 
what they were writing about. 

There ean be no want of material, intellect, or mechanical 
facilities for getting up such a series of Text Books as we need 
from our own resources. We have here in our own State 
ample provision for each. Such men as Thornwell, Bachman, 
tlolbrook, Gibbes, Holmes, Simms, Carroll, and a host of others, 
who have already proved themselves by their published works, 
will form an array of gifted collaborators in such an under- 
taking, as may at once abundantly supply all the wants of the 
schools, with an able series of works in every department of 
the Classies, Belles Lettres, and Moral and Natural Science.* 





* Professor Rivers, of the South Cart lina ¢ Jollege, a distin wilted gradual of 
that excellent Institution and native of this city, has now in preparation for the 
press, a history of South Carolina, which is spoken of in ferina Uf high com- 
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And we have ladies too, among us, who have written, and 
may again write school-books; and who can discourse as elo- 
quent musie, if necessary, over “Infaney Asleep,” or “Death 
in the Cradle,” as the most matronly disciple or imitator of the 
Sigourney School of Poetry any where, even though they don’t 
coin money by it. 

With the requisite material and intellectual ability to mould 
it into form, we have also every facility for publishing, except 
extensive capital. In this we are deficient, and as a remedy, 
you propose to seek the aid of the State Legislatures. How is 
this to be accomplished? 

A league composed of all or any number of States would 
be too unwieldy and attended with innumerable difficulties, 
even if practicable. Let each State, in her sovereign capacity, 
make her own separate annual appropriation and confine it 
strictly to the benefit of her own citizens. The competition, 
thus restricted, would not be inconveniently extensive, and 
each State can then compensate all, more or less, who engage 
in the work with acceptance and credit to themselves. In each 
of the various departments of scholastic effort there might be 
four, and probably in some branches not more than two com- 
setitors for premiums. Let the State establish a Bureau of 

“ducation, with a Superintendent, at a moderate salary. He 
should be a scholar of enlarged views of general literature, 
and withal, a teacher of practical experience. This officer 
should be required to make an annual report to the Legislature, 
in which he may be instructed to designate such branches of 
study as may from time to time need to be illustrated by new 
text books. 

He should also be required to superintend and disburse the 
appropriations, under the advice and direction of a Committee 
on Boacition, appointed by the Legislature for this special 
purpose. The establishment of a general wholesale Book De- 
pository at the Seat of Government would be the next desider- 
atum. The accepted manuscripts being chosen by a disinter- 
ested committee of literary gentlemen, appointed by the 
Legislature, are sent here for publication. The State has now 
become not only the purchased proprietor and publisher of the 
book, but also our chief customer! The Free School appro- 
peer now applied to the purchase of Northern books, will, 

y itself, square off the first edition, and open a wider field for 
fature circulation. The private schools next adopt it as a text 
book, and the new volume is recognised as a standard work. 


mendation by the gifted scholars to whom the manuscript has been submitted. 
Simms’ History of South Carolina, and Carroll’s Historical Collections of the 
same State, are works of industrious research and sterling merit. Professors 
Holbrook, Gibbes, Bachman, and Holmes, have each aided in producing valua- 
ble works and treatises on science. 
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The author or compiler is paid for his head-work, the printer 
and binder for their handiwork. The State pays herself back 
out of her old appropriation for education, and thus on the 
basis of a comparatively small floating capital, conducts an ex- 
tensive publishing business, with no risk or possibility of failure 
and with satisfaction and profit to all concerned. Talent and 
industry are thus developed and rewarded under the fostering 
vare of the State, and this, too, with but little additional ex- 
penditure of money. 

If the State can give liberally to Indrstrial Institutes, towards 
the erection of elegant Halls for the exhibition of the genius 
and enterprise of her sons in the mechanic arts, why should 
she hesitate to award the small appropriation that would thus 
be needed for the expenses of a bureau of education, which 
may develope and remunerate both the mental and manual 
labor in other and equally useful departments of industry ¢ 

With these crude suggestions, I now leave the subject in 
good hands, with the confident assurance that you will leave 
no stone unturned to carry out to its successful accomplishment, 
a project which, if ever successful, will crown your name and 
reputation with lasting honor, 

i remain, dear sir, very truly yours, 


A SOUTH CAROLINIAN. 
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The South Carolina Agricultural So-|grounds by the annual meeting, and 
ciety have had during November a very | the number of horses exceeds all prece- 
splended Fair at Columbia, 8. C. The|dent. The exhibition of quick draft 
officers elected for the next year are—| horses was particularly fine both as to 

President—Col. A. P. Calhoun. |number and speed. There was, too, 

Vice Presidents—Thomas P. Byrd,|a vast amount of agricultural machi- 
George Seaborn, Thomas E. Powe, R./ nery upon the ground.” 


S. Porcher, Jacob Stroman, N. A. Peay. | 
Executive Committee—J. U. Adams, | 
E. G,. Palmer, R. J. Gage, J. Foster Mar- 
shall, Dr. R. Harllee, Wm. Gregg. 
The annual Fair of the Chatham Ag-| 
ricultural Club took place at Savannah, | 
during November, and was largely at-| 
tended. . 
The Virginia State Fair was held at | 
Richmond, and the Dispatch says: 
“We believe it is now conceded that | 
there are as many people attending the 
present exhibition as have attended! 
either of the two preceding. Nor is| 
the exhibition as a whole inferior to its | 
predecessors. There may be some in-| 
feriority in some departments, but we 
doubt it; while in others the show is 
greatly superior. The array of cattle 
is the finest yet drawn to the fair| 





janother at Jackson, Mississippi. 


An extensive Cotton Factory has been 
established in northwestern Louisiana, 
and Messrs. Green propose immediately 
The 
Cotton Factory at Mobile is said to 
be very flourishing. The investment 
amounts to $150,000, and 180 hands 
are employed. It is also proposed ta 
establish a Paper Mill in that city, the 
former failure being considered aceiden- 
tal. 

Sludents in colleges.—The number of 
students in the three first colleges in 
the country is—in Harvard, 697; Yale, 
604; in the University of Virginia, 540, 
In the latter there is an inerease of 80 
over the number last year. At Yale 
there are 57 students from Southern 
States. 

Hereafter we shall obtain the Cata- 
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logues and publish the lists of Southern 
students at Northern colleges, and 
Northern students at Southern ones. 
It is time to have accurate statistics 
upon this subject. 

John Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, 
have now established . large publica- 
tion house, and intend going largely 
into the business of publishing books 
adapted to the wants of the Southern 
people. We commend them to all of 
our friends throughout the South. See 
their advertisement in another place, 
and send them your orders. 

The Southern Commercial 
tion at Savannah, 8th of Decembe 
will, we think, be largely attended. 
The States and cities are now appoint- 
ing delegates. Let all attend who can. 
The South requires such services. The 
full particulars of its action will appear 
in our January number. The New 
Orleans Delta says: 

“Events have moved with seven- 
leagued boots since the Memphis com- 
mencement; they have outst ripped our 
conventions, and anticipated the re- 
ports of the committees; they have 
convulsed the South to its centre, and 
thought has grown as quickly as arti- 
ficial flowers in a consery atory. The 
yioneers of the Southern movement 
om to travel fast, or the rank and file 
will tread upon their ankles. The 


South has come up to the position of 


Catnown at last; in other words, it has 
leaped a century ahead, and the diffi- 
eulty with our publicists and politi- 


cians heneeforward will be, not to wait 
for the outward pressure of the people, 
but ‘to keep step to the music, ; and | 


secure their places in the ranks.” 

We eall the attention of our readers 
to a tract of = advertised in the} 
present number, which is admirably 
adapted for the location of a large | 
commercial community. The land was 
originally purchased by a company 
who designed laying out and building 
a city aloug the banks of the Elizabeth 
river. Some of the « company failing to 
meet their portion of the liabilities, it 
became the property of the present 
owner, who, from ill health and some- 
what advanced age, 
undertake the great labor which must 
necessarily devolve upon any one indi- 
vidual who att mg to carry out the 
original proje 

A glance at the map will satisfy ob- 
servers that the ground was wisely 
chosen for the end in view, and that 


Conven- | 


r, | Kentucky, 


is indisposed to j 


SOUTHERN ITEMS, ETC. 


few portions of our favored land offers 
greater advantages for town sites than 
the one in question. An active, bust- 
ling community settled at this point, 
would speedily become independent of 
Northern and Eastern ports, for its own 
harbor would be the best in the world, 
and its geographical position would at 
once divert a _ portion, if not the 
whole of that.Southern and Southwest- 
ern trade, which now finds a tedious 
outlet through more distant ports. 

The Government have contracted for 
the deepening of the mouths of the 
Mississippi, with Craig & Righter, of 

atentees of a new process. 

The Saphileeophical and expleded 
system of scraping and dredging out 
the channel of a river, on the score of 
feasibility and economy, is by these en- 
terprising inventors demonstrated to be 
unworthy of the present age of pro- 
gressive science; and we especially 
commend this valuable invention to 
the consideration of parties interested 
in deepening the outlets of rivers and 
harbors on the Gulf coast, assured as 
we are that, whenever a sufficient vol- 
ume of flowing water can be central- 
ized, the desired result can be speedily 
attained. It is gratifying to us to re- 
cord the fact that the exclusive right 
to this new principle is secured to the 
inventors by a patent dated July 8, 
1856. 

The main features of this novel in- 
vention consist in a peculiar shape and 
point given to sawed spiles, so that 7 
l te r the first one, sty led “beginner,” i 
| driven to its proper bearings, and se- 
cured to a substantial and continuous 
beam, the remaining ones, unlike the 
| first, styled “followers,” are one after 
another placed to the edge of its pre- 
| decessor, and successively driven down. 
Obeying this new mee *hanical 1s aw, these 
| followe ars, in their descent, maintain a 
lelose contact and true line, forming a 
complete dam or breakwater as the 
work progresses, each being also fas- 
tened to the continuous beam. 

Aside from the magnificent results 
promised to the commerce of the South 
| by the opening of her rivers to vessels 
lof the largest class, this invention as- 





| sures a speedy and effectual stopping of 
all crevasses and breaks to the levees 
that line the margin of her great rivers. 

Col. Mann’s proposal to organize a 
great Southern and European Steam 
ship Company, published in the Octo- 
ber number of the Review, is being re- 














BOOK NOTICES. 


ceived everywhere with great favor, | 
and will soon take a practical shape. 
The London Post, Paimerston’s organ, | 
takes up the subject with great zeal 


and ability, and regards it as of inter- | 


. national importance. 
Our advertising pages contain the 


advertisements of a great many North- | 


ern houses. In a business way it would 
be an error for us to refuse these, and | 
to say the truth, such is the slowness 
of the South to sustain the Review, af- 
ter all its labors, that without adv er- 
tisements it would afford a very meagre 
revenue to the Editor. We have but 
a limited number of pages allotted to 
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this department, and would be rejoiced 
| to have them all filled by Southern 
‘houses. So far they have declined do- 
ing so. During the coming winter, 
however, another effort will be made 
| by our agents in that quarter. 

See the advertisement of George G. 
Henry, of Mobile, of an invention “im- 
portant to Cotton Planters, by which 
their incomes shall be doubled.” Let 
every Cotton Planter look into this 
matter. Mr. Henry is well known as 
an experienced merchant. The full 
| particulars of his invention will be 
given in the January number of the 
Review. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Lingard’ s History of England, abridg- 
ed, with a continuation from 1688 to 


1854, by James Burke, Esq., A. B., to | 
which is prefixed a memoir of Dr. Lin- | 


gard. 1856. 

Four Lectures on the Offices and Cer- 
emonies of Holy Week, by Cardinal 
Wiseman. 1854. 

The Real Presence of the Body and 
Blood ef our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
Blessed Eucharist, in eight lectures, 
delivered at Rome by Cardinal Wise- 
man, 1852. : 

The Studies and Teaching of the So- 
etety of Jesus at the time of ita sup- | 
pression, 1750—1773, translated from 
the French of Mayn ard. 1855. 

The Curse of the V illage —The Hs ap- | 
piness of being Rich, ete. —by Hend-| 
rick Conscience. 1856. 

Vindication of the Catholic Church, 
being the Letters of Archbishop Ken- 
rick to the Bishop of Vermont. 1855. 

Pictorial Bible and Church History 
Stories for the Young. 

The Seven Sacraments, 
Henry Formby. 

Grantley Manor; 
Fullerton, author of 

Treatiste on Algebra, by B. Sestini, | 
of Georgetown College, D. C. 

Ele mentary Algebra, by B. Sestini. of | 
Georgetown College, D. C. 

Rudiments of the Greck 
arranged for Loyola College, 

Life of Mrs. Eliza A. Seaton, 
ress of the Sisters of Charity, 
White, DD. 

Elements of Geometry and Trigonom- 
etry, by B. Sestini, of Georgetown Col- 
lege, D. C. 

The Genius of Christianity ; or, the 


by the Rev. 
1 Tale by Lady | 
Lady Bird. 


Language, | 
3altimore. 
Found- 

by Chs. 





Spirit and Beauty of the Christian Re- 
ligion, by Viscount De Chateaubriand. 
A new and complete translation from 
the French, with a Preface, Biographi- 
cal Notice of the Author, and Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, 1 vol., 800 pp. 
| This work was originally published 
|in France, more than fifty years ago, 
‘and has been pronounced by the best 
| critics one of the most eloquent, instrue- 
itive, and interesting productions of 
which the literature of the 19th cen- 
jtury can boast. It was designed to 
| conifute the idea which an atheistical 
| philosophy had so widely circulated on 
ithe continent, that Christie nity was an 
| obstacle in the w ay of human progress; 
ithat its dogmas were absurd and its 
ceremonies ridiculous; that it was op- 
posed to the arts and sciences, and was 
in general hostile to the liberty of man 
and the advancement of civilization. 
| All of the works in the above list 
; ; 
have been received by us from the pub- 
lishing house of John Murphy & Oo., 
Baltimore. This establishment, which 
|has been lately enlarged upon a very 
| consider ‘able scale, is by far the largest 
ublication house in the Southern States, 
|fndiéed, with the exception of J. W. Ran- 
| dolph’s, at Richmond, it is probably 
large as all of the others put together. 
| Mr. Murphy’s views are covering “a wide 
| field, and we hope yet to see him doing 
|for the South what Appleton and Har- 
per have hitherto entirely monopolized. 
It is proper for the South to hail this 
movement with approbation and seeond 
it with hearty encouragement. Mr. 
Murphy publishes many valuable lite- 
rary works, Protestant and Catholic, 
and a long list of school books. 
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The British Poets: The Poetical\in that quarter. Mrs. Stowe’s other 
Works of Thomas Hood, with some ac-| work was dramatic and fictitious. The 
count of the author, in four volumes. | present lays claim only to the latter 
Boston; Little, Brown & Co. 1856.| quality. They make very good black 
The Cabinet Series of the Poets of a. | sepulllienen, but do euhine for the 
gland has regularly progressed until| negro except for the worse. When the 
nearly sixty volumes have appeared. | full fruition of all this falsehood, eal- 
This edition is so convenient of size,;) umny, and bitterness, is likely to be 





and so admirably printed, and withal 
so cheap, that we suppose every private | 
library will be furnished with a copy. | 

The Conquest of Kansas, by Missouri| 
and her allies: A history of the trou-| 
bles in Kansas from the passage of the 
organic act until the close of July, 1856, | 
by William Phillips. Bostou; Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 1856. 

Of course this is an excellent picture 
of the abolition side of the question, 
and shows up poor bleeding Kansas and 
all her freedom shrieking sympathisers. 
If any body has a taste for such litera- 
ture we commend the work. It no 
doubt contributed Jargely to the politi- 
eal results in New England. A lie in 
that quarter is as potential as the truth. 

Dred: A Tale of the Great Dismal 
Swamp, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, au- 
thor of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in 2 vols. 
Boston; Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 
This is another exhibition of abolition 
spite and spleen, which, as it is produc- 
tive of the cent and dollar, makes very 
good charity, religion, and philanthropy 


SOUTHERN 
If our subseribers who have received 
referred to in the Circular, they will be 


realized, the Sou:h will know how to 
protect herself and her rights. A tem- 
porary truce exists at present. None 
of us are deceived by it. 

Hand Book of Inorganie Chemistry, 
for the use of Students, by Wm. Gregory. 
M. D., fourth American edition, to which 
is added the Physics of Chemistry, by J. 


| Melton Sanders, M. D., New York, A. 8. 


Barnes & Co. 1857. 

School Arithmetic, by Charles Davies, 
LL. D., revised edition, New York, A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 1856 

Slavery, Scriptural and Statistical, 
by Thornton Stringfellow, DD., Rich- 
mond, J. W. Randolph, 1856. A small 
but invaluable work, and probably the 
best manual upon this subject after 
Bledsoe’s. 

White Acre vs. Black Acre, a Case at 
Law, by J. G., Esq., Richmond, J. W. 
Randolph, 1856. An admirable bur- 
lesque, which we shall have occasion 
fully to examine and present to our 
readers hereafter. 


STATES. 


this work order the two similar ones 


particular to mention the full title of 


the copy received. We hope a large number will be ordered, as the works ought 
to receive encouragement from the Southern public. 


PAY UP. 


The Winter and Spring are usually the period when the accounts of planters 


are settled. Let those who are on the 


roll of the Review, in arrears, take the 


gentle hint. They may pay by letter to the office in Washington or New Or- 
leans, They may pay a part if they cannot the whole. They may pay in per- 
son or through their merchants at any of the following points: 

tichmond—J. W. Randolph. 

Charleston—Burke, Broad street. 

Mobile—M. Boulmet. 


New Orleans—D. 


Felt & Stetson. 


Come, gentlemen, let there be no “old scores” against any one. The laborer 


is worthy, etc., etc. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We hoped to have a much larger list at the opening of a new year than now 
seems probable. We have sent out a multitude of prospectuses. Friends, take 


up this matter, and if it is your will, 


a new name, with the equivalent, will 


come from every one of you. Our offer to clubs has been most liberal. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK. 


BOLTS, RIVETS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
WOOD SCREWS, AND CHAIN LINKS. 
We are prepared to furnish the above articles, caleulated for 


RAILROADS, MACHINE SHOPS, CAR BUILDERS, BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
&e. &e. &e., 
manufactured from a superior quality of iron. 
Orders for the above will receive prompt attention. 


HOOPES & TOWNSEND, 
Buttonwood Street, near Broad, Philadelphia. 


IMPORTANT TO COTTON PLANTERS, 
BY WHICH THEIR INCOMES MUST BE DOUBLED, 


The undersigned has invented and obtained Letters Patent from the United States for the 
arrangement and combination of Machinery for converting Seed Cotton into Yarns, by one 
continuous process from the Gin, through the various preparation and Spinning Machinery, 
until it is ready for shipment or Weaving. 

The saving from waste by this process will be almost ten per cent., and Yarns made from the 
fibre, (anbroken and uninjured by the operations of the Machinery of the present process used 
to open and disentangle it,) will be about fifty per cent. stronger, and heavier, and will eom- 
mand the markets of the world, distancing all competition, at advanced prices. 

The undersigned is prepared to dispose of privileges to use his Patent; and Planters will be 
informed as to terms, with complete instructions how to use it, how to obtain the best Ma- 
chinery, and all other necessary particulars, on-application addressed to, 

GEORGE G. HENRY, Modile 
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GOOD MEDICINES. 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


For the rapid cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Whooping 
Conghs, Asthma, and Consumption, is universally known as the best 
remedy ever yet discovered for every variety of Pulmonary disease. So 
wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures, 
that almost every section of the country abounds in persons publicly 
» known, who have been restored from alarming and even desperate dis- 
eases of the lungs, by its use. When once tried its superiority over every 
other medicine of its kind is too apparent to escape observation, ancl 
where its virtues are known, the public no longer hesitate what antidote 

re to employ for the distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmo- 
nary organs which are incident to our climate. By its timely use many, nay almost any attacks 
of disease upon the Lungs or throat are arrested and thys are saved many thousands every 
year from @ premature grave. No family should be without it, and those who do neglect to 
provide themselves with a remedy which wards off this dangerous class of diseases will have 
cause to deplore it when it is too late. Proofs of the surprising efficacy of the Oherrry Pectoral 
need not be given to the American people,—they have living proofs in every neighborhood. 
But those who wish to read the statements of those whose whole health has been restored and 
whose lives have been saved by its use, will find them in my American Almanac which the 
agent below named has to furnish gratis for every one. 

Prepared by James ©. Ayer, practical and analytical chemist, Lowell, Massachusetts, and 
sold by Z. D. Gilman, Washington, D. O.; Purcell, Ladd & Co., Richmond; Haviland, Harrald 
& Co., Charleston, 8. O.; Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Ala. ; J. Wright & Co., New Orleans, and by 
all respectable druggists. 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—VIRGINIA, GEORGIA, ALABAMA, ETC. 


TREDEGAR 
ROLLING MILLS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


We continue to manufacture at these Works 
all sizes Bar Iron of the best quality ; also, Rail- 
road Spikes and Chairs, Rolled Axles, Bridge 
Bolts, &c. 

We think that our Spikes have some advan- 
tage over all others, in this, that the points are 
a perfect taper, made very sharp, and are up- 
set under the head, where the greatest strength 
is required, 

Our Axles have been in use nearly twenty 


years on the heaviest Roads in this country, 
| D. C.; General McCoy, Mobile; J. D. B. De 


and if one has ever failed we have never been 
apprised of it, although we agree to replace 
any such with a new one. 

Our Iron stands an extraordinary test for 
Chain Cable, which we have been manufac- 
turing for the United States for many years, 
showing its adaptation for Railroad Bridge 
Bolts, Depot and Suspension Rods, which we 
can furnish of all lengths up to thirty feet. 

MORRISS & TANNER. 


References : 


Col. F. C. Arms, Superintendent and Chief} 


Engineer Memphis and Ch. Railroad Compa- 
ay, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Messrs. Cook & Fallon, New Orleans. 


SOUTHERN GROWN FRUIT TREES, 


In any quantity, of large size, and fine 
quality, at the Shelly Nurseries, 

Bay St. Lowis, Missouri. 

Pears, Plums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c., 50 cts. 

\pples, Peaches, Quinces, Figs, 35 cts. each. 

Oranges, one dollar ; other things in proportion. 

‘Trees, extra large, or bearing, at higher rates. 

15 per cent. reduction by the hundred. 

25 by the thousand. 

Sorgho Sacre Sugar cane seed $1 per paper. 
W. A. WHITFIELD, Proprietor. 


 WELLIAM WILKINS & CO., 
STEAM CURLED HAIR MANUFACTURERS, 


Southeast corner of Charles and Pratt sts. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 

Keeps constantly on hand a large stock of the 
finest quality of Curled Horse Hair, and Cat- 
tile Hair, also Mixed and Hog Hair. Orders 
sent through the mail will be immediately 
attended to. The highest prices will be paid 
for all kinds of Raw Hair. _ 

UNITED STATES HOTEL, 

AUGUSTA, GA., 
F. M. JENNINGS, Propricior. 
Board $1 50 per day. 


BROWN’S HOTEL, 
Opposite the Passenger Depot, 
MACON, GA. 

k. E. BROWN & E. ISAACS, Proprietors. 
Bb. F. DENSE, Superintendent. 
Meals ready on the arrival of every Train. 





FRANCIS POE, 
Attorney & Counsellor xt Paty 


AND 

PROCTOR IN ADMIRALTY, 
No. 10 Court Block, 
San Franorsoo, CaLirornta, 
Will carefully attend to any business that may 

be confided to him. 
Reference may be had to 
| Judge Campbell, U. 8. Supreme Court; W. 
| W. Corcoran, Esq., Washington, D. C.; Rd 
| Smith, Bank of the Metropolis, Washington, 
| D. C.; Ri & Co.. Bankers, Wash’n, D. C : 
Pairo & Nourse, Wash’n, D C.; Chubb Broth- 
ers, Wash'’n, D. C.: L. Johnson, Treasurer 
Savings Bank, Wash’n, D. ©.; Neilson Poe, 
Esq, Baltimore ; George Poe, jr., Georgetown 





Bow, New Orleans; W. H 

Pitsburg, Pa. wi ee ee 

CAMPBELL & CO.,, 

RECEIVING AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
MOBILE, ALA. 


A. HOEN & CO., 


Denny, Cashier, 





. ~ 
WPithographers, Engravers, ‘and 
GOLOR PRINTERS, 

No. 75} Sxconp street, Bautimore, 

Execute Maps, Charts, Plats, Diplomas, Por- 
traits, Drawings of Machinery, Publie Build- 
ings, Steamboats, Landscapes, Bills of Lading. 
Checks, Promissory Notes, Drafts, Bills of Ex- 
change, Business, Visiting, & Invitation Cards, 
Lables, &¢., at the shortest notice, and on the 
most reasonable terms. 

The extent and completeness of our Estab- 
lishment, together with our experience acquired 
during a connexion of twenty years with the 
above business in Baltiniore, will enable us to 
guarantee entire satisfaction in every branch of 
our art; and returning our thanks for the very 
liberal patronage bestowed upon us, we hope 
still to receive, and shall endeavor to deserve, 
a continuation of the same. 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 


——eilesie 
POOLE & HUNT, 
IRON FOUNDERS 


AND GENERAL MACHINISTS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, Gas Works, Rail- 
road Cars and Car Wheels, Blowing Machi- 
nery, Hydraulic Presses, Sugar and Saw 
Mills, Machinists’ Tools of all kinds, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, and Hangers, Steam Boilers. 
Water Tanks, &c. 





- CHARLES C, REINHARDT, 
CUTLER AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT 


MANUFACTURER, 

No. 7, N. Gay street, near Baltimore street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

| a constantly on hand a large assortment of 
| URGICAL AND DenTaL LystRuMENTS, 

| at the lowest cash prices. 

| Ife is the inventor and manufacturer of the 
| highly approved Srrine Box Spur. Also, 
| patentee and manufacturer of the late and 
most approved Glass Padd Double and Sin- 
gle Lever Truss, patented Sept. 24, 1844. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—BALTIMORE. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
JOHN MURPHY & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND 


STATIONERS, 


Have the pleasure of anouncing to their friends and the public that they have 
er from their old stand, 178, to the new and spacious five story building, 

82 Baltimore street, second house west of their former stand, w here they are 
emedunidy enlarging their stock and variety of Books, Paper, Blank Books, 
Stationery, and Foreign Books, and continue the P rinting, Publishing, and Book- 
Binding de partments of their business on a more extensive scale. 


In returning thanks for the liberal encouragement extended for the last eighteen 
years at their old etand, they trust that their enlarged stock and increased facili- 
ties will meet with that liberal support which they hope to merit by the most 
rigid regard to the interests of all who may favor them with their custom in the 
various departments of their business. 

In connection with the foregoing announcement, they beg to invite atten- 
tion to their Enlarged Stock, comprising a very large and varied assortment of 
BOOKS in GENERAL LITERATURE, in every variety of plain and superb 
Bindings, to which constant additions are being made of all New Works of Merit, 
as soon as published. 

SCHOOL and CLASSICAL BOOKS, PAPER, and STATIONERY.—Their 
stock in this line comprises everything requisite for Colleges, Schools, &c., &c. 

BLANK BOOKS, PAPER AND COUNTING-HOUSE STATIONERY, 
COMMERCIAL AND LAW BLANKS, &c, &¢.—Their stock in this line em- 
braces every requisite for Counting-Houses, Banks, Offices, &e, &c. 

New Books received regularly. Foreign Books imported to order. 


ta Orders for Books, by mail or otherwise, will receive careful and prompt 
attention; and Books not in Stock will be procured if to be had in the Country. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, BOOK-BINDING, &c. 


Having united with their Bookstore. in the same building, an extensive 
PRINTING OFFICE and BOOK-BINDERY, well euppliod with the most ap- 
jwoved materials and experienced workmen, enable them to offer superior 
advantages and inducements for the prompt, careful, and correct execution of 
every description of BOOK and JOB PRINTING and BOOK- BINDING, well 
worthy the attention of all who may require anything in this line. 

Particular attention paid to FINE Wor LK for Banking and other Institutions, 
Insurance, Rail Road, "Talegratil Steamboat, Express, and other Joint Stock 
Companies, Transportation Agents, Public Offices, &ec. 

They deem it unnecessary to enlarge on the advantages, convenience, and 
saving of time and expense, which this combination and concentration of stock 
affords to Bookbuyers, Booksellers, Colleges, Academies, Schools, Libraries, é&e, 
&e., in being able to purchase everything at one place, at the very Lowest Rates, 
Wholesale and Retail. 

(# Particular attention given to the packing and shipment of orders to dis- 
tant points. The various Steamer and Railroad lines from our eity, afford every 
facility for shipping goods to all points—North, South, East, and West—at very 


low rates, and in a short time. 
JOHN MURPHY & CO. 


Booksellers, Publishers, Printers, and Siationers, 
Marble Building, 182 Baltimore, near St. Paul street, Baltiqore. 




























BUSINESS DIRECTORY——-NEW ORLEANS, VIRGINIA. 


DESIRABLE LAND SPECULATION. 


FOR SALE, a fine tract of Land, containing over 1,000 acres—situate on the Elizabeth River, 
adjoining the Navy Yard, Gosport, Va. Occupying 3 miles of the River front, with the finest 
harbor in the world, it offers extraordinary natural advantages for the establishment of a large 
commercial, manufacturing, and maritime community. Ina very few years of ordinary pro- 
gress, the whole of this land must come into requisition for building lots, and suburban resi- 
dences. It is intersected by a Canal and Railroad, both of which pass directly through it, while 
the river affords a cheap aud speedy conveyance to Norfolk, from whence, there is Railroad 
and Steamboat communication with every part of the Union, enabling the Manufacturer, Mer- 
chant, and Agriculturist, to deliver goods with as much, and in some instances, more facility, 
than they can from any of our present most highly esteemed trade marts—add to this, ready 
seaboard communication, and it will be apparent that it is a location rarely equalled, and that 
requires only proper enterprise to develope it into a large and prosperous City. 

The j.and was originally bought by a company of gentlemen with the intention of founding 
a City, but some of the parties being unable to fulfill their engagements, the present owner Dr. 
Wright, assumed and met them, thus purchasing the whole property, and as an efficient com- 
pany with the requisite means would find this an excellent investment, he would, if such a 


company were formed, be pleased to take shares in it. 


The entire tract will be sold low, or portions for Farming purposes, at equally low prices 


according to the location. 


Apply to Dr. Wm. Wright, 169 Race street, Philadelphia, or to Mr. Jas. M. Riddick, Ports- 


mouth, Va. 


NEW SOUTHERN BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
J. W. RANDOLPH, RICHMOND, VA., 


Sent by mail, post-paid, to all who remit the 
retail price. 

Edith Allen, or Life in Virginia; by Laurence 
Neville; $1. 
ern pen. 

Grigsby’s Virginia Convention of 1776; 
$1 50. A volume of rare and precious history. 

Magruder and Orvis’ Debate on the Punish- 
ment of the Wicked and Kingdom of God. It 
is worthy of an attentive perusal. 

Quarterly Law Journal; paper, $5. Sub- 
scribers will receive more than quid pro quo. 

Rufin’s Agricultural Essays; $1 2. Buy 
it and the earth will return the compliment with 
a smile. 

Slaughter’s Virginian History of the Afri- 
ean Colonization ; 50 cts. 

Mathewes’ Digest of the Laws of Virginia; 
vol. 1; $6; postage 50 cts. (Vol. 2 is now print- 
ing.) 

History of the Political Campaign in Vir- 
ginia in 1855, with a portrait and sketch of the 
life of Governor Wise. A volume of over 500 

ages, octavo, price $2 50; will be published in 
arch. 


Watches, Jewelry, Silver Ware, 
An elegant and varied assortment of the 
above goods, guaranteed to be fully standard 
quality. E. D. being a practical and experi- 
enced watchmaker, he ean with confidence as- 
sure the public that all watches put in order by 
him will perform correctly. 
DILLON & HOVEL, 
9 Camp street, New Orleans, 


W. G. BETTERTON & CO., 


It is the best work from a south- | 





HYDE & GOODRICH, 
Corner of Canal and Royal sts., New Orleans, 
(SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PELICAN.) 

Manufacturers of sterling silver ware and dia- 
mond jewelry, importers of Paris jewelry, clocks 
plated ware, cutlery, and mili- 


and fine guns, 
= goods. 

his firm has been established nearly forty 
years, and is very extensively known through- 
out the southwest for the superior quality of 
all their goods, and especially for the exrcel- 
lence and accwracy of their watches. 


B. NAUTRE &€ CO., 
(Suecessors to 8. Maspereau & Co.,) 


At the old stand, 25 Conde street, between St. 
Ann and Maine streets, New Orleans. 


House furnishing store and manufactory of 
tin, sheet iron, and lead works; importers of 
and dealers in stoves, tes, cooking stoves, 
japanned tinware, crockery ware, glassware, 
Britannia ware, hollow ware, table cutlery ; 
lamps of every description, lanterns, sugar- 
house lamps, copper skimmers and ladles, sad 
irons, ovens, pots, and every other castings. 
Also, camphene, gas, lard oil, linseed oil, spirits 
turpentine, and paints of every kind and qual- 
ity—the whole at very reduced rates. 

Agents for Warner’s force pumps and screw- 
ed cast iron pipes; for Beebe’s patent ranges ; 
for Queen’s portable forges; and for Spratt’s 
lightning rods. 


HENRY LEITH, Gilder, 
170 Camp street. 
Portrait and Picture Frames made to order. 
Old Frames regilt. 
All kinds of plain and ornamental gilding 
done in the best style. Old paintings cleaned 
and lined. 


GENBRAL COMMISSION MBROEANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN WESTERN PRODUCE, 


29 Tchoupitoulas street, N. O. 


Also, agents for JOHN D. PARKS’ 


SPARKLING AND STILL CATAWBA WINES. 
These wines are warranted the pure juice of the Catawba and Isabella grapes. Particular 


attention paid to filling orders. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—-NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


WOOKING°GLASS WARBROOMS, 
ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
8538, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PIER, WALL, AND MANTEL MIRRORS, 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAMES, 
CORNICES, BASES, &c., 


of owr own exclusive Manufacture, from Original and tasteful designs, of exquisite finish, and 
embracing every varicty, are at all times to be found in our WARZROOMS, at prices as low 
as cam be sold in New York or elaewhere. ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
AND GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS, &c., &c. Our Garieries fled with all 
that is new and beautiful in Ax, are at all times Open to Visitors, while from our eatensive 
connection and long experience, we can confidently request purchasers to examine our Stock 
in the various departments, asswring them, that we are not wndersold in this market. 

W., 5S., W. & CO. 


‘ G 
. Vr 


: The subscriber, having the largest Hstab- 
yw “Y y - 5 ‘ 
5 Q 64 ¥Y Ww i 5 ey ¥Y 9 lishment of the kind in America, is fally 
‘ 9 


sr” 


{( oe = ny , prepared to execute all orders in his line 
. t- i fj 77 it > oats “y with dispatch, and on reasonable terms, 
c ne od > . , ; (3 Orders, by Express or Telegraph, 
—. ISNA SSA 5 Z promptly attended to. 
be ay. We ov ng ” ) J. W. ORR, 


Wy =" 


, 


ny) 
eS 75 and TT Nassau street, New York. 


REFRIGERATOR AND WATER COOLER| MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
MANUFACTORY: | KLEMM & BROTHER, 
A large assortment of the | IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND 


k= ts -% above articles always on hand. 
t SFARSON | Dealers supplied on liberal | Wholesale Dealers in 
. Swwck et te re yor 7 en ™ T 7 
SNe Sa terms MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS, 
i > E. 8. FARSON & OO, 
i 4 60 Dock st , Philadelphia. | 


: 


275 Market at - hiladelphia, 
ISAAC MIX, JR. 
Manufacturer and dealer in 
G DAGEIES, 
LIGHT WAGONS, 
SLEIGHS, &e. 
No. 440, BROADWAY, 
Aerw Pork. 
ESTABLISHED, 1830. 


GSA general assortment of HARNESS 
constantly on hand. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY-——BALTIMURE, 


PAGE'S 
IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SAW RAZIL LS. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
North Schroeder street, near West Baltimore street, 


Respectfully inform their friends, and the public generally, that they have 
greatly enlarged their Manufacturing Establishment; and that they have now 
such facilities as will enable them to execute all orders with promptness for their 
justly celebrated 

PATENT PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW MILLIS, 
which have given sugh universal satisfaction throughout the Union. They 
manufacture three classes or sizes of Mills; also, Steam Powers of all sizes and 
kinds, as Stationary and Portable, and received the Premium of a Gold Medal 
therefor, at the late Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute, for their superior excellence. 

Among their portable Engines, is one of ten horse power, gotten up expressly 
for Plantation and Farm purposes, viz: for sawing lumber, grinding, thrashing, 
&c., as is emphatically a Portable Machine, caleulated to be hauled by four ox 
six horses anywhere. 

They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


which received a Silver Medal from the Mechanics’ Institute, and have been 
approved of by every purchaser, Their smallest sized one is eminently adapted 
to Plantation and Farm purposes. 
They are agents for 
SHINGLE AND PLANING MACHINES, 
and manufacture various other Machines and Implements for economizing labor. 
They have made many improvements on their Cirewlar Saw Milis since they 
were first invented, and which render them now perfect in all their details, and 
justly entitle them to rank first amongst the labor-saving machines of the age. 
As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the eoncern, no 
assignment or transfer of any right or rights will be valid unless signed by a 
majority of the members of the firm. A pamphlet descriptive of their several 
elasses of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, and of their Engines and 
other machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by letter for the same. 
{a3 They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Righis, as they are 
determined to prosecute all offenders. Address 
GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
North Sehroeder street, near Baltimore street, Baltiniore. 
SLACK, STAUFFER & CO., Agenis, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY—NEW ORLEANS. 


““FLORENCE HOUSE,” 


Corner of Lafayette Square and Camp street, New Orleans. 








This hotel having been elegantly fitted up, and combining all the advantages of a healthy and 
beautiful location, and being contiguous to the business portion of the city, as well as places of 
public amusement, is now open for the reception of city and transient boarders. It is especially 
adapted to families, and persons desiring a quiet and pleasant home at all seasons. 

JOHN T. JETER. 

New Orveans, October 17, 1855. 


WILLIAM MILLER’S 
MODERN IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE AOLIAN. 


Manufactory and warerooms Nos. 156 and 158 East 21st st., between 2d and 3d avs., New York. 


The manufacturer now being enabled to announce in his own name the modern improved 
Piano which though of his own manufacture, (owing to terms of contract.) has heretofore been 
known and become (because of their merits) justly celebrated under another title, would invite 
the attention of purchasers to their examination at his warerooms as above. Also would cau- 
tion the public against buying Pianos bearing the name of a “well known dealer,” on the 
strength of testimonials obtained solely on the merits of the William Miller Piano, as they will 
hereafter bear no other than his own name. For power, richness, and brilliancy of tone, elasti- 
city of touch, beauty and durability of make, and every quality rendering the Piano a desirabie 
instrument, they are known to rank among the first and most celebrated makes of the day.— 
Each instrument warranted to give entire satisfaction or the purchase money refunded. 

The trade supplied on the most liberal terms. 

A large discount given to schools, teachers, and clergymen. Circulars and schedule of prices 
forwarded to any address, post paid. 


BISHOP DEHON’S SERMONS. 


In press, and will shortly appear, SERMONS, by the late Theodore Dehon, D. D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of South Carolina. To be comprised in two large 8vo volumes, printed in the best 
style, and bound in cloth, $5; half calf, $6 50; fuli calf, $7 50; and Turkey morocco, 12,00. 
Each volume to contain Fifty-five Sermons ten in each, from Manuscript furnished by the 


family. THOS. N. STANFORD, 687 Broadway, New York. 
i. C. CANFIELD. W. B. CANFIELD, J. H. MEREDITH. 
yrs” CANFIELD, BROTHER & CO., No. 229, Baltimore street, corner of 


Charles street, WHOLESALE Imporrers, manufacturers and dealers in Watoues, 
Jewretry Muirtary, and Fancy Goons, Saver and PLratep Wars, Revotvine 
Pistots, Riries, Curtery, c&e. 


We have received from all parts of the world, the largest and greatest variety of rich, rare, 
and curious articles ever imported into this city, many of which are truly elegant. We name a 
few of the leading articles: Watches of a superior quality, from London, Liverpool, Geneva, 
and Copenhagen; gold chains and chatelaines, set with diamonds, aeons rubies, &¢.; Paris and 
Geneva jewelry, of the newest styles, consisting of full suits and single pieces of enameled, 
pearl, rubies, carbuncle, coral, &c.; superb jewelry from Vienna, entirely new; London and 
American jewelry in great variety ; diamond articles, such as bracelets, ear rings, scarf pins, &c., 
some of which are set in pure California gold, and manufaetured on our premises by first class 
workmen; premium silver ware, a choice collection of articles, viz; pitchers, cake baskets, tea 
caddies, napkin rings, salt cellars, coffee and tea sets, tea kettles, care stands, ink stands, vases, 
sugar boxes, desert knives, spoons and forks, vegetable, salid, asparagus, ice and sugar tongs, 
cake, pie, ice cream, pudding, fish and butter knives, goblets, cups, tumblers, money boxes, 
waiters, crackers, spoons, oyster ladles, pickle knives and forks, of sterling silver; Sheffield 
and Birmingham plated goods; albata spoons, forks, ladles, castors, cake baskets; splendid 
mantel clocks from Paris, bronzes from Paris and Berlin, Dresden China goods, rich and large 
size vases, Parian marble goods, new paiterns, papier mache goods, fancy goods, viz: opera 
glasses, port folios, writing desks, work boxes, segar cases, snulf boxes, splendid fans, tortoise 
shell combs, portmonies, card cases, gold thimbles, solid mounted dressing cases, ladies eom- 
panions, and an endless variety of articles, which are now opened, and offered at prices which 
eannot but give entire satisfaction. All articles from our establishment guarantied as repre- 


sented, or the money returned. 
CANFIELD, BROTHER & Co., 
Sign of the Golden Eagle, Baltimore. 


The Trade supplied at the lowest wholesale importing rates. 
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HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 


No. 63, Liberty street, New York, 


PERFUMERS AND MANUTACTURERS OF 
FINE EXTRACTS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, COLOGNES, POMADES, HAIR 
OILs, ANTIQUE o1Ls, &c., &c., in great variety. Also, 
PROPRIETORS OF LYON’S KATHAIRON, &c. 


The wholesale trade are respectfully invited to examine our goods, both as to style and price, 
as we are enabled to offer them superior inducements, We are constantly adding to our Cat 


alogue New w Goede and New Styles. 


MANY, BALDWIN, & MANY, 


49 John street, New York, 
Keep constantly on hand a large variety of 


HARD W ARB, 


SUITABLE FOR 


BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OWNERS. 
They would call particular attention to their 
RICH PORCELAIN AND PLATED GOODS, 
XTRA ELBAY YY PLATIAD DOOR EMYCGiss, 
HANDSOMELY DECORATED AND RICHLY PLATED DOOR KNOBS, BELL PULLS, 


BELL LEVERS, BRASS AND SILVER PLATED FRENCH WINDOW 
BOLTS, RICH PORCELAIN AND EXTRA PLATED 


NAME AND NUMBER PLATES, 
&., &e, &e. 


“IMPROV ED BILLIARD TABLES AND CUSHIONS. 


Patented February 19, 1856. 


MICHAEL PHELAN’S 


Model Tables and Combination Cushions, correct in principle 
and perfect in action, 


So constructed as to secure mathematical correctness of angles when played upon, and war- 
ranted to possess the requisite elasticity in all seasons, having been tested by the best players 
in this country, and by them pronounced the most perfect of any hitherto constructed—are of- 
fered to the public as cheap as the ordinary tables of the day. Orders promptly. attended to. 

Manufactory 58 Ann street, New York. 





JOHN A. TARRANT, 
DRUGGIST AND APOTHESARY, 


No, 278, Greenwich, corner of Warren street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR OF 


Tarrant’ s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, jee Grover Coe’s Family Vegetable Pills, &e. 
Cordial Elixir of Turkey Rhubarb, a 
¢ Comp. Extract of Cutebs & Copaiba, ety 
5 a Ink, (with preparation.) SOLE AGENT FOR 
? Comp. Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla, | , i 
“ Seidlitz, Yeast end Soda Powders, eee Bxten of Copaiba: ant 
_~ — er Coe’s Anti-Mercurial Alterative| putier’s Effervescent Magnesian Aperient, En- 
Dr. “Geover Coe’s Liquid Harmattan, on aoe. 
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‘Ag tical. Implements. 


JOHN JONES, 


| Manufacturer of and dealer in all 
kinds of 


| SOUTHERN PLOUGHS, GIN GEER, 
/ Macurneey, &e. 
New York. 


f 
| 
sg 





iH 251 Pearl street, 





| MAYHER & CO., 

|| Manufacturers of and Dealers in all | 
kinds of 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 


UMOP TR MORTIES, 
No, 19T, Water street, 


NEW YORK. 


N. B.—Southern Ploughs of all} 
kinds; Gin-Gear Castings, &c. 


Book Binders. 


L. §. BALLOU'’S | 
BOOK BINDING ESTABLISHMENT. | 
{| 16 Spruce street, New York. 


L. 


|| public 


S. B. respectfully informs the 
that he is now located as 
above 
‘xecute orders with n¢ 


lespatch, 


», Where he is ready at all times | 
satness and | 
being fully prepared to| 
give general satisfaction both as to} 


Commis’n Merchants. 


Card Engraver. 





BREWER & CALDWELL, 
NEW YORK, 
| GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS | 


AND 


CRAIN FACTORS. 
STODDARD & CLARK, 


© ee Merchants 


SoU THERN ‘PRODUCE, 
No. 150, Front street, New York. 


ANDREWS & JESUP, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Cotton and Woolen Machinery, 
| STEAM ENGINES, 
| MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, BELTING, &C. 
| Importers and Dealers in 
MANUFACTURERS ARTICLES, 
No. 67 Pine street, 
New York. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


China, Glass, ‘&e. 


OSCAR. CHEESMAN, 
Importer and Jobber of 








price and quality of his material and | 


workmanship. Morocco, Sheep, and 

Cloth Binding by the edition. Lea- 
rand Cloth Cases manufactured 

for the Trade. Particular attention 

d to rebinding Libraries, Maga- 

nes, Periodicals, Music, etc. 
Persons wishing binding done ean 
have it promptly attended to by 

shipping direct to his establishment, 
and sending orders by mail, stating 

|| style, S. B. would refer to 


L. §. 
Mr. De Bow for style of binding, &c. 


; 
ete. 


ete. 





MELIUS. CURR! ER, & SHERWOOD, 
Manufacturers of and wholesale 
dealers in 

BOOTS AND 
Esley Melius, 
Rk. B. Ourrier, » 
_ P. Sherwood, ) 


SHOES, 
) 42 Warren st.; 
New Yor. 


Carpets. ‘ 


JOURNEAY, Jr. & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 48 Warren street, 
NEW YORK, 

Offer for sale 
BY THE BALE OR PIECE, 
a large stock of 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
J AIR IP TH TP TU EG S,| 
|| Otl Cloths, Mattings, Druggets, &c. 
|| to which the y invite the attention of 
WHOLESALE BUYERS. 










i] 





Boots and Shoes. | 


Orockery & Glassware, 
No. 186 Peart street, 
G. W. Lively. 


BURTIS, 
No. 


New Yor«. 


JON ES & CO., 
85, Water street, New York, 
Importers and dealers in 


EARTHENWARE, CHINA, GLASS, | 


PLATED AND Berrannia WARE, 
&e., &., &. 


Goods repacked to order in the best | * 


manner. 


Seep. 
W. L. 





SOUTHERN 
CARRIAGE REPOSITOR Y, | 
26 Beekman st., New York. 
Work guaranteed, and at the + ae 
yrices. Refer to the merchants of 
New York an‘ throughout the south- | 
ern States. 





E. DAY, 


CARRIAGE MANUFACTURER, 
142 Broadway, N. York, 


Has the pleasure of announcing to 
| his friends, that they can always find 

t his Repository, Carriages of every 
dle scription, direct from his own 
| Manufactory, at prices much lower 
| than any other House in the trade. 
Particular attention — to packing | 


and shipping for the 


8. C. CLARK, Eneraver, No. 539 
Broadway, N. York. A Card plate 
and fifty Cards for $1 50; Silver door 
plates from $2 50 upwards; Wed- 
ding Cards, $2 50; also, maker of a 
handsome metal Sign plate for store 
windows at $1 50 per foot. Note 
Paper and Wedding Stationery, &c., 
on hand. 


~ Goppersmiths. 


JOHN BENSON, 


Brass and Bell Founder, 

All kinds of Apparatus manufac- 
tured for Plantations, Refineries, 
Breweries or Distilleries, Sugar Mills 
and Engines, Battery Kettles and 
Trains, Vaccuum Pans and Pumps; 
Rum, Alchohol, ag and Turpentine 
Stills and Worms; Copper Pans. é&c. | 
Factory, Nos. 66, 68 &°70, Water st., 
(Bet. Catherine & Fulton Ferries,) 

BROOKLYN. 











Store and Office, 25 Old Pic N. Yr. 
“Gonfectionary. 
N. STRUI LENS & CO.. 


No. 15, Duane street, New York, 
Wholesale Manufacturers of French 
and Pharmacentic GonFEcTIONARY 
of every description, and CHocoLaTE 
by! steam. 


‘Praggists.. 


JOSEPH E. TRIPPE, 
Wholesale dealer in 
DRUGS, MEDICINES, PAINTS, 
Varnisnes, Dre-Sturrs, &c., 
71 Warren New York. 


THOMAS & FU LLER, 
No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York, 





No. street, 








uth and West. | &e., &c. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 
}in English, French, and German 


| Chemicals, Perfumery and Fancy 


| Articles, Paints, Dye-Stuffs, 
| French & American Window Glass. 

Great care is given to the seleetion | 
and pre paration of their Medicines, | 
as well also to the packing and exe- | 
cution of orders. 


MOORE & TAYLOR, 

No. 81 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Importers of 

FOREIGN DRUGS, 
Chemicals, Essential Oils of all kinds, | 
warrant’d pure; Vial Corks, Wedge- | 
wood Ware of ail kinds, for Apothe- | 
caries use. Also, Pr pr ‘tors of the | 
Genuine Pastilles de Paris, and-the | 
| Leaf Brand Bay Rum; Also, Agents | 
for Green’s Extracts of Copaiba and | 


Oils, 











| 
| 


| Cubebs, Thorn’s Extract of Copaiba 


and Sarsaparilla, Seltzer ae | 


j 








wu 
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Druggists. 


THOMAS ANDREWS & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Offer to the Wholesale Trade, 


SUPER CARB. SODA, in kegs, 
boxes, and § ny 

Famity Yeast Pownpes, reliable 
and economical, gives perfect satis- 
faction. 

Cream TARTAR, guaranteed pure. 

Prepared Porasn, Sat Sopa, and 
Sopa Asz. 

Only Manufacturers of the 

“Excetsion” SaLezatus; also, 

Dovsuz Rerivzp, Exrra, and Sopa 


SALARATUS. 
We are “first hands” in the above 
articles. 





Office and mg 136 & 188 Cedar 
street, New York. 


Drn Goods. 


WM. G. LANE & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
FANCY AND STAPLE 


DRY GOODS, 


194 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Wm. G. Lane, Ker Boyce, 
Edw. H. Lane, Jesse O. Lane. 


HENRYS, SMITH, & TOWNSEND, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
FANOY AND STAPLE 
FOREIGN & DOMESTI¢ 
DRY GOODS, 

17 €19 Warren street, 

A few doors west of Broadway, 


Joshua J. Henry, 
Thomas U. Smith, 
Wm. H. Townsend, 
Philip Henry, Jun., 
Edward Fenner. 














New Yor«. 





FISHER, CUSHING & OO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Sixx and 
Fancy Dey Goons, 32 Warren and 
102 Chambers sts., corner of Church, 
one block below Broadway, N. Y. 





BARNES, LYMAN & CO., 
STAPLE ANDFANGCY 
DRY GOODS, 

80 and 32 Barclay street, 


New Yor«. 
Geo. Barnes, Townsend Cox. 
J. W. Lyman, Edw. Alexander. 


CRONIN, HURXTHAL & SEARS, 
(Successors to Grant & Barton,) 
Importers and Jobbers of 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
DRY GOODS,| 
Nos. 118 and 120, Duane street, | 


(Second Block above Chambers,) 
NEW YORK. 


Drn Goods. 


EDWARD LAMBERT & Co., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
STAPLE & FANCY SILK GOODS, 
55 Chambers, and 33 Reade street, 
New Yorx. 





Grocers. 


B. M. & E. A. WHITLOCK & CO.,| 

13 Beekman street, 

4 doors east of the Park, | 

Importers of BRANDIES, &e. Sole | 

proprietors of the Premium Cham- | 
pagne. 














fancy Goods. 


VANDERBURG, BONNETT & Co. 
Importers and wholesale dealers in 
FOREIGN & DOWESTIC 
Fancy Goods, 
Consisting of 


COMBS, BUTTONS, JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
PERFUMERY, HOSIERY, GLOVES, &¢. 


No. 74 Warren street, New York. 








NORTH, SHERMAN & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
COMBS, BRUSHES, PERFUMERY, 


JeweE ey, Stationary, &c., 
96 Chambers street, New York. 





@®rocers. 





HOTCHKISS, FENNER, & BENNETT, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
BRANDIES, WINES, &c. 
Also, Agents & Dealers in 
Virginia Manufactured 
Tobacco and Havana Segars, 
No. 40, Veasy street, 
Rear of Astor House, 

New York. 





STRANG, MURRAY & CO., 
(Second block, rear Astor Touse,) 
No. 48, Veasy street, N. ¥. 
Importers of fine 
COGNAO AND ROCHELLE 


BRAN DUBS», 
WINES, & HAVANNA SEGARS; 
Also, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 
and Agents for bright sun-cured 
TOBACCO. 

SAM’L A. STRANG, JACOB B. MURRAY, 
RUSSEL L. WHEELER. 


COLES, HODGES & WEEKS, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
BRANDIES, WINES, SEGARS, 
AND 
FINE CROCERIES, 
No. 36, Broadway, New York. 


NATHANIEL COLES, 
JA8. B. HODGES, 
BENJ. 8. WEEKS. 





Hardware. 





COFFIN, BRUCE, BISHOP & CO., 
(Successors to Wore & Bisnor,) | 
Importers and Dealers in 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
HAR DWAR, | 
CUTLERY, GUNS, PISTOLS, RIFLES, 
&0. &C., &C. 
87 Maiden Lane, corner Gold street, 
NEW YORK. 


John P. Coffin, 
Albert G. Lee, Geo. Wolfe Bruce. ; 


GEO. W. STOW. THOS. ©. SMART. | 


STOW & SMART, | 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HARDWARE, CUTLERY, GUNS | 


AND PISTOLS, 
And dealers in 
Nails, Hollow-ware, 
Shovels, Spades, &c., &c. | 


128, Pearl street, and 92 and 94, 
Water street, New York. 








David W. Bishop, 


WOLFE, DASH, & FISHER, || 


SUCCESSORS TO i} 


WOLFE, GILLESPIE & OO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC HARDWARE, | 


Fine Sheffield Cutlery, 
Gillespie’s Celebrated Guns, Pistols, 
&e. &e. &e. 

Neo. 38, Warren street, 


JOHN WOLFE, NEW YORK. 
JOHN B. DASH, 

F. A. FISHER. 

G. D. H. GILLESPIE, Special Partner. 











BALDWIN, HILL & CO., 
(Successors to Rob’t Hyslop.) 


HARDWARE MERCHANTS, | 
No. 220, Pearl street, 
(Near John,) 

NEW YORK, 
Importers and Dealers in 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN , 
HARDWAR, | 
CUTLERY, GUNS, 
&e., &C. KC. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-NEW YORK-——-NEW ORLEANS. 


Stationery. 


Hardware. Hats. 
BRUFF, BROTHER, & SEAVER, | GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ,, FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
| Manufacturers and Wholesale SoP A IPR © KEYS irs 9 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Dealers in BOOKBINDERS 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN HARDWARE | PRINTERS AND 
— - 2 ‘| HATS, CAPS, AND STRAW GOODS, No. 77 Maiden Lane, 
CuTiery, Guys, Pistors, &c., | UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, NEW YORK. 
Richard P. Bruff, 44 Warren st..; 100 Chambers street, Beary ern. of Blank Books, Pa- 
Prem ay pam Tm New Yor«, per, and Stationery Articles. 
: Buje 2 And Nos, 388, 390 & 392, Orders receive prompt attention. 
Sole agents for R. P. Bruff’s Cast Broapway, 


de Aibany, New York. Paper and Twine. 
E. ROBBINS & BRADLEY, DRAPER, CLARK & C¢ )., A. L. BASSETT & a . 
4) Warren st., New York, Manufacturers and Dealers 
in all kinds of | 
STRAW GOODS, | WRUITUWG, 
Importers of FUR, SILK, AND WOOL | WRAPPING AND PRINTING 
HARDWARE, GUNS, &c. | EA DT 9 PAPER. 


: NEW YORK, 
Evisoa Rossrns, 
Epwarp Brap.Lry, 


d wholesale dealers i (IN INES, AND CORDAGE. 

And wholesale dealers in 22 Park Place, and 17 Barclay st. Twi ES, L aus & iiataties' > 

American Harpware Goops To i! —— 
sENERALLY. Lal ors. 
GENERALLY GENIN, 


DEPIERRIS & PETTUS, 
IDhi d Ti HATTER, fe (2 Se nh 7 AILOS 
jips and Chongs. | wo. 214 Broadway, | FRENCH TAILORS, 
- NEW YORK, | 509 Broadway, 
AMERICAN Wholesale and Retail | — 8% Nicuoras,Horen, 
Gentlemen’s Hats and Caps, = yy ey ¢ NEW YORK 
WuHrIp COMPANY, Boys’ and Youths’ Caps, jeas. +. Fettus. | 


Gentlemen’s Fishing and Hunting 


Manufacturers of | Hats. KUMBEL’S 
WHIPS AND THONeES Children’s Head Dress, | PATENT 
r Umbrellas and Canes, j MACHINE STRETCHED 
of every description, Overshoes, — penile ech igits x 
er 7 . Fancy Furs, LEATHER BANDING. 
Westkeld and Charlestown, Mass.,; Gentlemen's Travelling Shawls, | r TITMRE 
. Ladies’ Felt and Beaver Bonnets. | WM. KUMBEL, 
Store, 201 Pearl street, ; . - ; Patentee, 
Respectfully solicited by a : 
Corner Maiden Lane, | JOHN N. GEN IN, No. 33, I erry street, 
NEW YORK. Proprietor. | NEW YORK. 


THE NEW ORLEANS DELTA. 
TERMS INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE: 


Week y $3 per annum; $5 for Two Years, Dary $10 per annum mailed, and $10 40 de- 
livered in the city. Sunpay Dexta, $3 per annum ; $5 for Two Years. Sunpay and WEEKLY, 
$5 per annum. 

N. B.—Postmasters and Booksellers are requested to act as Agents. Remittances of the 
current money of the States received at par. Weare not accountable for any transactions of 
Agents, unless they hold our written authority. 


The proprietors would particularly invite the attention of advertisers to the Sunpay Detta, 
which immensely exceeds the circulation of any other paper in the city, and is read by num- 
bers who are not to be reached through other channels. 


A Larerary Parrr.—As a literary paper, the Sunday Delta is without a rival in the South, 
and is not excelled by any in the country. Its list of contributors comprises talent of the higb- 
est order and most varied character. Its conductors can recommend it, with pride and confi- 
dence, to readers everywhere and of all classes, but especially to those who desire to build up 
a Southern literature, and encourage Southern literary talent. 


Tue Weekty Dexrta possesses nearly all the litérary features of the Sunday Delta, while it 
treats with boldness and independence all the poNtical questions of the day. Its correspon- 
dence is able, extensive, and various; and its news ulways full, late, and interesting. It hasa 
larger country circulation than any other paper in the South—is eminently Sonthern in char- 
acter, and the paper for the times. ) 


| 
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GEORGE BRIGGS, WILLIAM VICKERE. 


BRIGGS & VICKERE, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN SUPERIOR ENAMELED AND GRAINED 


SOTTAGE FURNITURE 
COTTA Gi le RWI TT 9 
No. 6, Sullivan street, near Canal, New York, 

Respectfully solicit the patronage of the Trade, and also Families, Proprietors of Hotels, 
River and Ocean Steamers, Officers of Institutions, and the General Public, who desire to sup- 
ply themselves with this ELecant anp Fasntonasie Sty_e or Furniture. 

The prices of surrs vary according to style and finish, from $25 to $200 and upwards, and in 
point of variety, neatness, and durability, will be fully up to our standard reputation. 

We have been awarded Diplomas by the American Institute, and alao by the late New York 
State Fair, held in this city,“ For ENameLep FurNrrure OF SUPERIOR STYLE AND FINISH.” 

Being practically acquainted with every branch of our business, and giving to each depart- 
ment our own strict personal supervision, we are enabled to guarantee each article made by us 
to be, in every particular, perfect. 

N. B.—Shippers, and the Trade generally, supplied on very reasonable terms, and particular 
attention paid to packing. (2~Orders for West Indian, South America, and other foreign 


markets, carefully atyended to. _S ae 
A. H. BEAN, 
No. 83, PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
IMPORTER OF 


COGNAC, ROCHELLE, aypv BORDEAUX (Patz anp Dark) BRANDIES; SCHNAPPS 
anp SCHIEDAM HOLLAND GIN; JAMAICA anp 8t, CROIX RUM; MADEIRA, SHER- 
RY, PORT, BURGUNDY, CHAMPAGNE, CLARET, anv SAUTERRNE WINES; BLACK 
anp GREEN TEAS of every variety and price, offers to the trade great inducements. Having 
been in the same business (and but a few doors from the same placc) since 1841, he feels con- 
fident that he can fill orders for any kind of goods in this line for every section of the country, 
satisfacte: ily to the purchaser and consumer, his trade having extended into every State in the 
Union for several years past. 

All orders by mail should be explicit, stating the price, quality, &c., with proper directions 
for shipping. No Goods kept in less than the original packages, but may have them repacked 
in small Casks, Demijohns, or Bottles. Cases of not less than one dozen bottles each can be 
packed at short notice according to order, and contain as great a variety as the purchaser wishes. 

The Importers’ “ Price Current” governs the prices, and by this purchasers can select such 


goods as they wish. PES rE Me oll 2 
JOHN W. READ &Co. 
COFPRRSIITES, 
BRASS FOUNDERS & MACHINISTS, 
Manufacturers of 
SUGAR, DISTILLERY, AND CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS, 


WHISKEY, ALCOHOL, RUM, TURPENTINE, ROSIN AND OIL STILLS, VACUUM 
PANS AND AIR PUMPS, SUGAR KETTLES AND TRAINS, COCKS AND 
FAUCETS, PLANTATION AND OTHER BELLS, ESPUMADERAS, 
BOMBAS BOMBONES, CACHIMBOS, &c., &e., &c., &e. 

Office, No. 11 Olid Slip, New York. 
Factory—Commerce street, Brooklyn. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
A. F. SMITH, 
NO. 66, DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 

CHAIRS AND PIANO STOOLS—(with — springs)—new and beautiful pattern for 
Parior, Library, Office, Legislative Halls, &. [RON BEDSTEADS—Of all sizes, with or with- 
out springs, either plain or superbly ornamented. MATTRESSES—Manufactured of Spring 
Wire. SAL‘ JON, CENTRE, PIER, AND SIDE TABLES—Brackets of all sizes, Gilt or Bronz- 
ed. HAT, Umbrella and Fire Stands, Boquet Holders, Boot-jacks, Spittoons, Picture Frames, 
Toilet and Dressing Mirrors. SETTEES, Hall and Garden Chairs, Statuary, Fountains, Ani- 
mals, &c., of Cast Iron, Metalic Cased Clocks, in every variety, &c., &c. Together with the 
greatest varicty of Ornamental Iron Furniture, of the best description, all of which is greatly 
superior to any manufactured elsewhere. The Chairs are Patented in the United States and 
England, and manufactured solely by A. EF. SMITH. They took the premium at the World’s 
Fair, London, and Crystal Palace, New Yotk, they are unrivalled in ease and elegance. 

WHOLESALE WARERGOMS, No. 66, DUANE STREET. 
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FOSTER & LEACH, 


26 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


WY MBROBANTS,s 


BIACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 
For Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, Machinists and Railroads. 
In the Store, a full assortment of | 


Machinists’ Tools, 


Steam-Engines, 


Trip Hammers, &c., 


} 


&e., 


Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Rivets, &c., 
Wrought Iron Tackle Blocks, 
Leather Belting, cemented and sewed, 
Manufacturers’ cane 


Furnished at short notice, to order, 
Steam Boilers, 
Locomotive Engines, 
Steam Saw-Mills, 
Cotton and Woolen Machinery, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Water- Wheels and Ge aring, 
Car Wheels and Railroad Chairs. 


oO SC A n SG 
NO. 62, CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


IMPORT! 
CORT OL, 


2R AND DEALER 


HENCK, 


IN ARTICLES USED IN 


WOOLRW, SILK, AND GARPBIE 


FACTORIES 


This Vermifuge will 
always expel worms 
in from two to five 
hours after being ad- 





ministered ; it is also 
sufe in its operation, 
and more easy given 
than any other. 


Winer's Vermifuge has now stood the test for ‘several years, and being proved superior tosny 
and all preparations for similar purposes ; it is as certain to expel worms where they exist, 
that two and two makes four. There is not the 
This may appear strong language ; but it is not 


than facts will prove. 


No one who has once use 


shadow of a doubt about it. It cannot fail ? 
stronger than we are warranted in using, ands 
1 it will use any other when it can be obtained. 


Many,have waited se ve ral weeks when the agent has been out until he could procure a new 


suppiy. And why! 


sec ause they had confide 


purpose for whic h it was designed. 

Thousands of certificates could be pu blished, if it were necessary, to prove the statements; 
but a single trial will prove its superiority more conclusive than the strongest assertions or 
statements that could be wriiten. ‘Try it. 


Be particular and remember the name 
article that can be depended upon. 


For sale, wholesale and retail by 


General ‘age nts for the United Sta 


nce in it and knew thatit would answer th 


“Winer’s Canadian Vermifuge.” This is the only 
Remember this. 


J. WRIGHT & Cx 


ae 8. 21 & 151 Chartres street, New Orleans, Loutsian: t 


M’CLEES’ | 
PHOTOGRAPH ESTABLISHMENT, | 


IMPORTANT 
A FINE 


TO THOSE WISHING 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


By sending a@ Daguerreotype to the Gallery, No 


160 Chesnat “Street, 


questing it. 


Philadel phia, with a deserip | 
tion of complexion, you can have returned you ‘al 
superior Photograph in Oi], Water Color, India 
Ink, or Crayon &c., of any required size. from 
the size of the original to life size. Pamphlets de 
sciiptive of process sent by mail to any person re 


Iso by druggists gen erally. 


WILLIAM G. M. \SON, 
No. 204, Chesnut Street, 
Opposite the Girard House, Philadelphia, 
GENERAL ENGRAVER. 


Ivery variety of Cards, Seals, Arms, Notes, 


| Drafts, Checks, Bill Heads, Diplomas, &e., En- 
| graved and Printed in the very first style. Sta- 
| tionery, Catlery, Gold Pens, a large stock always 
fon hand. 


MINERALOGICAL SPECIMENS 
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AUGUSTA HOTEL, | E. Zoumerman. M. D. GrinnBLt. 
AUGUSTA, GA. | ZIMMERMAN & GRINNELL, 
This Hotel has recently underwent a refurn- | WHOLESALE IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ishing and repairing, which has entirely chang- | , , aCe : 2 

ed, the conduct and style of the whole establish- | 1AVANA SEGARS, TOBACO®, & SNUFF, 

mént. It is at the present time amongst the | N. W. corner of Dauphin and Commerce 

most commodious and extensive hotels of the | streets, Mobile. 

South, and continues to enjoy the most exten-| Jl Spanish coins taken at original value. 

vn —,. — swe r . oh aE GAD (Oe lite 8 ae 
tis conducted by Mr. Starr and lady, whose " 

energy and ability in the hotel line cannot be | WILLIAM GIBSON, 


doubted. They are also the lessees and mana-| 4\'7pqp BYiBW ASP IhAW7, 


gers of the “ City Hotel,” én Augusta, formerly | 
the Eagle and Phoenix Hotel, a house which,| After fifteen years practice, has permanently 


in point of comfort and convenience, vies with | located in Augusta, Georgia. 
any in the State. | Will attend the courts in Richmond, Warren, 
A stranger visiting Augusta for either busi-| Columbia, Burke, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
ness or pleasure, will find in either of the above | Counties. 
a quiet home and genteel attendance. | Office corner of Washington and Ellis streets. 
Mrs. Starr herself superintends these houses! __ ee ASS |, ea LS 
principally, and the traveler may rest assured | eS ET ‘ —_— 
of being hospitably entertained under herable|} OFFICES OF DeBOW’S REVIEW. 
superintendence. W. P. STARR, 448 F street, bet’n 6th and 7th streets, Wash- 
Proprietor Augusta Hotel. ington, D. ©. 
The hotels above mentioned have secured the | 54 Camp street, New Orleans. 
services of Mr. W. O. Halloran, who, himself,| Sherman & Co., under Astor House, N. York. 
is quite a card, as being connected with the ho- | A. J. Burke’s, Broad street, Charleston. 
tel business in its best shape in the eastern cities, | Trubner & Co., 12 Pater Noster Row, London. 
and always happy to see his friends. Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 


TIFFANY & CO. 
(LATE TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 


550 Broadway, New York, and Rue Richelieu, 79, Paris. 


DIAMONDS, and other Precious Stones; FINE JEWELRY ; Charles Frodsham’s, Cooper’s, 
Jules Jurgensen’s, and Patek Phillipe & Co’s WATCHES; SILVER WARE, PLATED 
WARE, TABLE CUTLERY; CLOCKS, BRONZES, ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 

DESKS, DRESSING CASES, WORK BOXES, JEWEL BOXES, FANS, RICH PORCE- 
LIAN, and many other articles of Art and Luxury. 


tar Every article is marked in plain figures the lowest price at which it will be sold. get 


T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public, an invitation to inspect 
their Stock, assuring them that a call wili incur not the least obligation to purchase. 


PRINCE’S PROTEAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Patented in the United States, January 23, 1855; and also in Great Britain, Ireland, Channel 
Isles, and on the Continent. 


No. 290, Broadway, corner of Read street, next building to A. T. Stewarts, New York. 


N. B.—A new and important res has been recently added to this invention, by 
which any writer can graduate the flow of ink. The FOUNTAIN CASES are WARRANTED as IN- 
CORRODIBLE, and the points cf the Gold Pens are warrantep for one year, with good usage. 

The advantages of this Fountatn Pen are greater than those of any other pen ty to the 
pablic. Winning golden opinions for itself wherever it is introduced. It has had to fight its 
way against a host of persons who are interested in the sale of other styles of pens, but it has 
triumphed over all opposition. The great utility of the invention consists in the fact that it em- 
braces a beautifal Pen Holder, containing a reservoir serving as an ink Stand. The material 
of which every part is made (except the ey is oe or hard rubber, manufactured under 
Goodyear’s Patent material, durable and light. For Fountain cases it is preferable to silver or 

old, as it will not-corrode ; it is easily filled ; selfeupplying s one can write from two to ten 
ours. The Pen is portable, carried in the pocket ready for use at any moment. 

It.is the pen of the ready writer—used in schools, by Bookkeepers, Clerks, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Mechanics, Journalists, Reporters, Tourists, Authors, Teachers, Students, and Ministers. 
Seba Smith, author of Major Jack Downing, says: “this pen among pens, is what Colt’s Re- 
volver is among Pistols.” The trade, country merchants and Dealers, are invited to cal! and 
examine this pervor-ly invention. Protean Pencils and other styles of rubber goods sold at 
this depot, 290 Broadway, corner of Reade street. 


T. G. STEARNS, General Agent. 
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GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW ORLEANS AT 


S. N. MOODY’S, 


Corner of Canal sirect and Exchange Piace. 


Half a dozen under shirts 
Half a dozen well made for $3. 

Half a dozen drawers for 
$3. 


Half a dozen English 


shirts for $7—buttons never 








come off; shirts made to or- 





der, in any style, from $20 





to $100 per dozen—a fit guar- socks for $1. 


anteed. Half a dozen linen cam- 






MOODY S 
vi di 


Importer of gentlemen’s bric handkerchiefs, (hem- 


furnishing goods, English med,) for $1 50. 
hosiery, Jouvin’s kid gloves, And everything for the 
and linen cambric handker- gentleman’s toilet equally 


chiefs. cheap. 


Arshiomble ¢ Glothin g und Furnishing Establishment. 
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SHIRTS) | ( SHIRTS “er 


LEIGHTON & BARBOT, 
Corner of St. Charles and Canai streets, New Orleans, and 6) Park Place, New York, 


Have constantly on hand a superior assortment of FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, guaranteed 
to be of the best workmanship, and of the latest styles, comprising Frock and Dress Coats, Bu- 
siness Coats, Overcoats, l’antaloons, and Vests, Dressing and Morning Robes, &c. 

Also, GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, consisting in part of Hosiery, Suspenders, 
Cravats, Scarfs, Neck Ties, Umbrellas, Merino U ndershirts and Drawe rs, Shaker Flannel Shirts, 
Silk Shirts and Drawers. 

LEIGHTON’S PREMIUM SHIRTS.—A full supply of these celebrated SHIRTS at all times 
on hand, and of such a variety of sizes and styles as will enable them to fit the most difficult 
and please the most fastidious. 

N. B.—Clo*hing and Shirts made to order. 


. 








DAVID G. WILSON, 


Wheelwright-works repository for the sale of Philadelphia 
SDS manufactured wagons, carts, drays, ox and timber wheels, 
: wheelbarrows, hand ca:ts, and tracks. 
No. 24 Perdido str eet, cone Caondelet. 
Factory: D. G. Wilson, J. Childs & Co., No. 805 North 
Third street, and 140 St. John street, Philadelphia. 
Orders executed with despatch. 








——— = = ee 


rT ~~ Y 7 ‘ cy 
BELLVILLE JRON WORKS, ALGIERS, LA., 
(Opposite New Orleans.) 
COOK & FALLON, 

Iron founders and manufacturers of steam engines, sugar mills, vacuum pans, cotton presses, 
saw mills, draining me«chines, and machinery of every description. [ron and brass castings 
made to order. Steambeat, cotton press, railroad, and plantation work executed with care and 
the utmost despatch. Metallic and composition packing for steam cylinders, of all kinds, made 
to order at the shortest notice. Grate bars of various patterns and tylee stirrups, flange bolts, 
&c., constantly on hand. Iron fronts and builders castings furnished with despatch and in the 
best possible style; and Boiler work of pvery description. 

These works are located on the river bank, and havé an excellent wharf belonging to them 
for the accommodation of steamboats and vessels. They are close to the depot of the Opelou- 
sas railroad, the track of which connects with the works. 


F NEW YORK —_ pores 
WROUGHT-IRON RAILROAD CHAIR COMPANY, 
 Sppaite te Bolles Conon Beeston 


This Company is prepared to receive orders 
for the manufacture of Wrought Iron Railroad 
Chairs, of the best material, on a new and su- 
perior model, and by ifmproved patented ma- 
chinery. 

The thickness of the lips of the Chair increases 
through the bend, where the greatest strength is 
required, and diminishes towards the edge; so 
that a less weight of metal may be used and a 
strength acquired equal, if not superior to that 
of a heavier Chair of uniform thickness. 

We invite attention to the Chairs made by this 
Company, believing they combine all the requi- 
sites necessary for the very best Railroad Chairs. 

Pa The Chairs weigh from seven and a half to 
/ - > fifteen pounds, according to the thickness of the 
BoE Se Le Iron and size of the Chair. To enable us to 

cme give you a perfect fit, it will benecessary al- 
ways to send a section of the Rail. We cannot undertake to make Chairs without a proper 
section of the Rail, as it is impossible to make a — fitting Chair from a drawing. 

Our arrangements are now complete for executing work promptly, and all orders from respon- 
sible parties, will be filled on short notice. 

Our manufacture of chairs are used on a large number of roads, The following list comprises 
some of them, viz :— 

Atlantic and North Carolina Rail Road Company ; Black River and Utica Rail Road Company ; 
Cheraw and Darlington Rail Road Company; Delaware, Lackawanaand Western Rail Road 
Company; Galveston and Red River Rail d Company; Great Trunk Railway Company 5 
Great Western Rail Road Company; Illinois Central il Road Company; Lacrosse and Mil- 
waukie Rail Road Company; Long Island Rail Road Company; Mi waukie and Watertown 
Rail Road Company; Milwaukie and Horicon Rail Road Company i Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana Rail Road Comueey : Miasieton Central Rail Road Company ; North Caro- 
lina Rail Road Company; North rm Rail Road Company ; New Jersey Central Rail Road 
Company; New Orleans Opelousa and Great Western Rail Road Company; Panama Rail 
Road Company; Racine and Mississippi Rail Road Company; Rensselaer and Saratoga Rail 
Road Company; Saratoga and Whitehall Rail Road bre ooo & § hoy me and Union Rail 
Road Company; Warren Rail Road Company; Western and Atlantic Road Company, 


&e., &e. 
, Address, JACOB ROWE, President, 
No. 8 Broadway, Corner of Beaver Street, New York. 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL, 
: NEW ORLEANS. 
HALL & HILDRE1A, Proprictors, 
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DRUGS, CHEMICALS 


t yPRATNTS OILS , ko. 








— os iy "G > + 





CHOLGEDRUGS, SELECTED eh (ES, PURE CHEMICALS, 


ESSENTIAL OfLS, MEDICINAL EXTRACTS, FI i 










PERFUMERY, r, AND FANCY SOAPS, 


PATENT Mat LINES; 
SURGICAL INSTRUNENTS, BI STS’ GLASSWARE, BAUS:IES, 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN WIN | $5, PAINTS, OILS, DYE STUFFS, &C, 


( Druggists, Physicians, Country Mer hants ak Planters, who purchase Medicines, of 
the best quality, may rely upon beingsswitieg sere promptly attérided to 


AGENTS FOR SALE: OF 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN: iD i W-WHITE ZINC PAINT. 





STARTLING AND INT ; FACTS CONCERNING 


CHOLERA, DIARRH , DYSENTERY, CHOLIC, 
A fact that should startle is this¢ One feels oe ‘in the og slight diarrhoea 


comes on, Which is little thought of; im vaian i S w hours perhaps—seldom daye—it is 
attended with a sickness of the « comach, wakness, rapid diseharges, coldness, 


cramps, agonies, blackness, collapse, nd be yet all this fatal result is from a disregard of 
the warning, premonitory Diarrhwa, a it of a wise ptovision of a safe and sure remedy 
that kind Providence has made easy to 


DR. A 
CARMINATIVE AND ASTRINGENT SYRUP! 
3 “See 


ds-whose lives have been saved—of even 
—he ber hist indy to make still more 


The perfeetion which he and others aseribé thi Beyond the power of 
medicine to A oor yet the truthfulness of the elim is most ray established, and will 
be fully confirmed by calling on the individuals he teres witnessed its effects, and used it 
with compiete success, ABs a 

For Cholera Colic, Cholera Morbus, Dysente 
and weakness of the Gowels, this medicine is 
that arrested that horrible disease so prevalent he Mexic 
commenced its use, after which they gave it to ; every 
an exce mea iL would refer to the oftbiety and | who pss he war with Mexizo, to 
the leadi rine in New Orleans, and the fifty-seven ais snc — lawyers, 
and pinataye who haye used andapprove of it. » 295): 


Seld, wholesale and retail by ; 
N, Propriétor, 


3 0. WOODMAN, 
Corner of Common and Magazine sta, N. O. 
0. O. Woopman & Co., Vicksburg; Joseem Tuoxen, Mobile; Havmayn, Risury & Go., 
Augusta, Ga.; Havrtann, Hannatt & Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Havizann, Harnad Ristey, New 
York; Ouartes H. Rive, corner of Broadway and Liberty sts, New York and at most of (he 


drug stores, 












By the advieeand urgent request-of hung 
when apparently in the very last struggles of de 
efforts to ce & wider publicity to a 










"lax Summer Complaint, 
uremedy. This is the medicine 
The officers first 
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DE BOW’S REVIEW... 
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STATES OF 1 AE be 
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20 NGROR OY MR gees 
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PHT VG IN ADVANCS2 Aj Db = HY aaah | 
et Pwo Cente'a Dumber, if Prepoid Qaaaete oy. 5 
. 4 
NO7fO® TO SUBSCRIBERS AND PO ASTERS, 
1.~2f on ~cribere ws ‘ 4 rab between ms wil be tur det 
wrimorly Noti’y the offieo w nwnber lake » hawt) 
sipteou the , anedbaf your nati dees not 6 vO months afle¥ payment in 
at Washington « ¢ fact, nbd how the payment + 
yt etters con wig men wes i © Sak : wrhuut wan 
VV hen youy an ages ire Lah hae eres 
u write to Lhe é, give the « of the office to r Reviowa nt; and JP yousiieens 
ice of titer months & is requir x re ges Siotd nai bers 
Ons e to apd, See that they turned by the ne F 
STMASTERS.—The, piomeata | rofased' a notice n= the jaw -Aewirens br ¢ 
i) with eiplaeations ; veathy reqt : : ; 
ino agents ave. 8. OM James-D 1H. James fed OF Wy 
acting ander , 
nie H 
* " ; 
PAYMENTS SINCE Isr N‘ EMER be $ 
W To January 8 im, RR. We rabaund ; 
1% k. ; 
1857 —J..PoChasdyQan. ‘ ; 
inch, $10 spate i 
I sty, J ti Bann; 310 -4, U. Shoster: §10.—To Jaiieary, 
D. Giifia, ¥ ; 
na —T6 J or Lit! 210.—To Janur Dr. J. W. MeGimsey, T Ge Cuteit, 
July, Tt bom : D. J, hider, $i ly. MoT A. Le Fo i numry, 
Fr. S. fasten, 3 Josiagll haarbeg: 5. th H. hriver, W. NOT sy, ei 
y, 1 if— | andry, . Code ¥.< Te J ~35—! mise, gud : 
Jhisatiesippi.—To ( ber, J857—T. N. Tompkins Fo 1857 KX Matehalt, Read. Willis, 
J To Jan y, 1858? --George B Appleton, $1’) 
Nortr ina.—To July, £91 —Thes. B. Meares, 
} a —To January 1857—9. A. Wright & Co.. 335 
Sar na.—To Jt 1e57—Dr. A. Hasell, 915; D. G. Stinson, $15 ; FJ. McRac.~PaJdalgy 1856— 
S, P 
eras lo October, 857—A. Porin.—To September. 1857-5. PF. Kilgore, F Kilgore) ©, afiee: D. 
' AW Ki H. Go Weeds. J, M. Johnson, WV. H. Guzley, F. Gorrison; F. Kuch . ~—To ot 
1Ra7—H. Rohde lownten¢ —To Janunry, 1567.— J. G. McNeel, 15; BK. Metmé, 3° ehieroy, ‘T 
S Lubbock. Jo il Bet To July, 1856—A. F. James, $00,.—-To Janoary, 1056-A. NB, Tom) 
ins, $15.—To July, 1856-55 Sheldon. | 
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Tennesser 


The undersignetl has reterted tothe practic? 


B ew at W oe imthe Supreme Court, Court of Clawns, or ix 
rover nment 


| receive the gtte@tion bf jis [sw aseectate, Vi H. tvy, 


: 


—To Jaly, 4557—R. Shaw 
For Adcertisements,— Many; Baldwin & Many,. $40; J. 
Robinson K Kreamer, 16; Geo. Pege & Co., $49; Taylor, $40; Canfield, Bro, a¥ 
For Odd Numbers er Seta.—A. OC. Flewellen, Geo., $4; Dialecti 
W ood, Sundwieh Islands. 


For Industriel Réaources-~, J. BH. Jodkins, 85; A. Flewellen, 
25; J. L. Dawson, $5; A. J. White, 95. 





LAW AND AGENCY NOTICE. 
of his profession at Washington City and New: Oricans. 


W. Reid “& Co: ee r- i Rots, 910 } 
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v7 


Powiety, ae. Dr. Ri W. 
; B. B. Simms, $5; C. B. Ching, | 


b 
ae mee age | 
; 


} 


any of ‘he Bureaus or Departments 


Laud, Prnsion, ond Patent Ofices—will be ati _ — x by himself. Business fur Ni 


during & poition of -the year, 
WASHINGTON, August, 1858; 
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that pity. and ao of Dunuite 


Db. B. DE BOW 
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